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Take Care of Your Health 


is one of those ordinary everyday admonitions that are so rarely observed. Health, the 
most valuable, is often the most neglected of all earthly blessings. It is not until a man 
experiences a sensible decline of his vital powers that he begins to bestow any really 
serious thoughts upon the matter. So long as he is free from pain and inconvenience he 
is usually content to let things drift, with the inevitable result that diseases which might 
have been easi'y dealt with at an early stage are allowed to attain alarming and dangerous 
proportions. This is particularly the case with regard to Stomach and Liver derangements. 
So little is the importance of sound, healthy digestion understood or appreciated that it is 
usual to disregard common symptorns of disorder, and not until actual pain or weakness 
is established is the matter seriously attended to. This is indeed surprising when we 
remember how largely the Stomach and Liver determine the health of the entire body, and 
even more remarkable when we recall the fact that the digestive organs can be maintained 
in perfect health by an occasional dose of BEECHAM’S PILLS. !t your Stomach, Liver, or 
Bowels are out of order BEECHAM’S PILLS will put them right, and if they are in 
order BEECHAM’S PILLS will keep them right. 


TAKE 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


5 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 





YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A thigb-class Montbly Magazine for Antiquaries, Archxologists, Wiograpbers, 
bistorians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 


Epirep By CHARLES F, FORSHAW, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society ; 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Royat Colonial Institute. 





Price Gd. post free. Gs. per annum, post free. 





N.B.—Vol, I. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. It contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I, to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Contains much matter of noment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—otes and Queries (London). 

‘* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Shefield Telegraph. 

‘The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced, is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archzologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C, F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.”—Sheffield Independent. 

“We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will atford ample material 
for such a publication.”—7he Freemason. 

‘I am much obliged to you for sending me aspecimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 

ou that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.” —From E, W. 
Baasnoct, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature). 
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AT the monthly meeting of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute on February 9 
the Rev. J. W. Hayes, Vicar of West 
Thurrock, Grays, Essex, read a paper, illus- 
trated with lantern views, on “ Deneholes 
and Other Chalk Excavations: Their Origin 
and Uses.” He said that the new evidence 
accumulated during the last twenty years 
made a reconsideration of the whole subject 
of deneholes inevitable. 


e¢ + ¢ 
“The grain pits or silos of Dorset and 
Continental countries ”—-we quote from the 
Times report—“ had no pick-marks such as 
those seen in the real deneholes, but had 
their walls smoothed or plastered, or where 
the pits were made in clay the walls were 
beaten flat and hard with mallets. Evidence 
existed in superabundance that the early 
inhabitants of the country used chalk for 
building purposes, for manufactures of various 
kinds, as well as for export to the Continent. 
The ‘altars’ of the ancient Britons or 
Druids in Chislehurst Caves and elsewhere 
the lecturer explained as being ledges left in 
mining the chalk on the system of ‘ bottom- 
ing,’ and were really the bottom couches left 
by the workmen when the lease of the mines 
expired or for other reasons the pits were 
abandoned, the ‘ bottom couch” being the 
block on which the men stood when they 
were excavating the upper portions. The 
mysterious well in the Chislehurst Caves was 
dug in comparatively recent times, and was 
VOL. V. 


not, as it was usually described, an ancient 
British well. A Mr. Soper, still alive, was 
engaged in 1860 in digging this well, which 
was sunk as a trial boring to ascertain the 
water depth, and in 1840 there were five 
chalk kilns at Chislehurst. 


+ + *¢ 
“Mr. Hayes explained the mounds of 
Thanet sand at the bottoms of the shafts of 
the ordinary denehole, usually considered to 
have fallen down, as having been caused by 
the rubbish and soil from the fresh pit being 
thrown down the abandoned pit. ‘This was 
still being done in those districts where chalk- 
wells were now being excavated in the old- 
fashioned manner. These ‘ farm chalk-wells’ 
for obtaining chalk for manure were sunk to 
a great depth on account of the broken 
nature of the chalk near the surface, which 
it would be impossible to tunnel with safety. 
The chalk was hauled to the surface in 
baskets and then spread over the various 
fields. In some parts of the country this 
alone had made agriculture possible. The 
chalk at a great depth was much more solid 
and of greater weight than that with a small 
weight of earth above it. More than 
150,000 tons of chalk were taken from the 
Bexley deneholes, although no remains of 
chalk were to be found on the surface round 


about.” 
¢ &¢ ¢ 


The paper was discussed by the chairman, 
Professor Ridgeway, and by Mr. Reginald 
Smith, Sir Richard Martin, Mr. Greathead, 
Mr. J. G. Nelson Clift, and Mr. Miller 
Christy. We have had the opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Hayes’ paper, and are inclined 
to agree with what appears to have been 
Professor Ridgeway’s view—that the evidence 
stated by Mr. Hayes had shorn the dene- 
holes of all mystery, and shown many of the 
stories told about them to be the merest 
follies. The lecturer had some amusing 
things to tell. One of the guides to the 
series of pits at Hangman’s Wood, near 
Grays, was overheard telling a party of 
visitors that a certain square hole in one of 
the chambers was “the place where the 
ancient. Danes baptized their children ”; the 
fact being, said Mr. Hayes, that “the square 
hole was sunk by a young gentleman from 
L 
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Grays, well known to me, for the purpose of 
finding the original floor of the chamber, and 
this only the year before the guide’s visit.” 
Mr. Hayes’ paper was of considerable length, 
and contained an able and erudite marshal- 
ling of the evidence bearing on the subject, 
gathered from many sources. His con- 
clusion is practically the same as that of Mr. 
Nelson Clift, who, in his Criticism of the 
Hangman's Wood Denehole Report, wrote: 
“The only conclusion that is unassailable 
is that deneholes of this type (that of the 
chambered type) were excavated for the sake 
of the material in which they occur, what- 
ever its nature. In the case of the Hang- 
man’s Wood pits, that maierial was chalk, 
and no matter for- what purpose the chalk 
was used, those pits were simply constructed 
to obtain it, and there is absolutely no 
evidence in existence which lends the 
slightest support to any other explanation of 
their purpose.” 


The most important discovery after the 
excavation of the walls of Jericho, as de- 
scribed in last month’s ‘‘ Notes,” was the 
former citadel. It lay on the slope of the 
north-westerly hills of the seven on which 
Jericho was built, and was fortified by an 
external and internal wall, both of which 
were crowned by strong corner towers and 
connected at irregular intervals by walls. 
The entire northern part of the citadel has 
been laid bare. On the northern slope of 
the city without the walls numerous remains 
of Canaanite houses were discovered. Some 
of these leant against the old city wall, and 
recalled, as one writer points out, the House 
of Rahab, in which Joshua’s spies took 
refuge. The partition walls of clay were in 
many cases still standing, and even ovens 
and a drainage canal were still to be traced. 
In many cases the bodies of little children 
buried in jars were found beneath the clay 
floors of the houses. The excavators believe 
that this slope was inhabited from the end of 
2000 B.C. up to the last few centuries before 
Christ. At five different spots flights of 
broad stone steps were discovered, but they 
are held to belong to a later time when the 
city lay deserted, and the once inhabited 
higher parts were used for gardens and vine- 
yards. 


Great hopes were set on the results of the 
investigation of the so-called Fountain Hill, 
on the side of which is situated the “ Sultan 
spring,” Ain-es-Sultan, whose waters are 
thought to have attracted the first settlers. 
These hopes were disappointed, but a most 
interesting collection of Israelite houses 
(circa 700 B.C.) was partly brought to light. 
One of the excavated houses was particularly 
well preserved. It contained a courtyard 
open to the air, with a bench, a long room, 
and a kitchen opening on to the yard in 
which the great water tun still stood in its 
accustomed place. But not only could this 
house—obviously, as is pointed out, a relic 
of the recolonizing of the city under Ahab— 
be reconstructed according to plan, but 
numerous domestic utensils were unearthed 
—plates and dishes, pots, and amphore, 
corn-mills of red sandstone, lamps and torch- 
holders, and all kinds of iron implements. 
The forms of the vessels bear a clear relation- 
ship to the Greco-Pheenician pottery found 
in Cyprus, and have nothing to do with the 
fragments of ancient Canaanite ware found 
in the course of the excavations. The 
excavators’ work has demonstrated the fact 
that in much later centuries the site of 
ancient Jericho was inhabited. A number 
of graves of the Early Byzantine era contain- 
ing amphore and pots, and a number of 
glass vessels in a complete state of preserva- 
tion, were also found; the glass vessels will 
throw valuable light on the history of the 
glass industry in the East. 

Unfortunately, practically no inscriptions 
have been met with yet. All that has been 
discovered is a number of stamps on the 
handles of jars, apparently bearing the name 
of the divinity Jahu. The letters are 
Aramean, and seem to date from the fifth to 
the third century before Christ. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 
Good illustrations of the uncovered walls of 
Jericho, and of various pottery and other 
“finds,” appeared in the Graphic and J//us- 
trated London News of February 6. 


¢ ¢ #¢ 


We have received the report of the Bristol 
Museum and Art Gallery Committee for the 
year ended September 30 last. The Superin- 
tendent of the Art Gallery and Museum of 










































Antiquities, Mr. R. Quick, reports some 
noteworthy additions. These include stele, 
carved blocks, Ptah shrine, and small objects, 
such as stone weights, scarabs, etc., from the 
excavations at Memphis and Athribis, given 
by the British School of Archzology in 
Egypt ; and, in the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment, the loan of a remarkable collection of 
Aztec stone implements, flint spear and 
arrow-heads, obsidian ornaments and knives, 
stone and pottery net-sinkers, jade orna- 
ments, copper axe, metal beads, carved stone 
masks, and four beautifully decorated cylin- 
drical vases—all collected and lent by Dr. 
Davis of Belize, British Honduras, where in 
caves or in course of excavations most of 
them were found. We are glad to see that 
special care is being taken of remains of 
Bristol’s past architecture, though a suitable 
Court or building for their proper display is 
much needed. Such local relics as carved 
stone chimney-pieces (seventeenth century) 
and eighteenth-century door-head and leaden 
rain-water head, with specimens of internal 
decoration and carving, have been presented 
during the year. 


¢ + *¢ 


The Atheneum of January 16 remarked that 
at the last meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong read a 
paper on a prehistoric leather shield recently 
found at Clonbrin, co. Longford, which has 
been presented to the Academy by Colonel 
King Harman. The shield, which was found 
9 feet below the level of the bog, is made of 
a solid piece of leather, } inch thick, and 
finished with a central oblong boss. Mr. 
George Coffey, who added a note to the 
paper, stated that in his opinion the orna- 
mentation, which includes a curious re- 
entrant angle, had a magical meaning similar 
to that of certain bronze shields found in 
Sweden and Holland. 


¢ ¢+ *¢ 


The dates of the annual meeting of the 
Royal Archzological Institute at - Lincoln 
have been changed from July 20 to 27 to 
July 23 to 30, so as not to interfere with 
another gathering at the same city. The 
summer meeting of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archzological Society will have Evesham 
for its centre on July 20, 21, and 22. The 
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president-elect is Professor C. W. C. Oman, 
F.S.A. The Archzological and Historical 
Congress of Belgium will meet this year at 
Liége from Saturday, July 31, to Thursday, 
August 5. ‘The first two and last two days 
will be devoted to communications and dis- 
cussions, and to inspection of the museums 
and antiquities of Li¢ge. Visits will be paid 
on August 2 to the eolith beds of Boncelles, 
and on August 3 to the neolithic huts of 
Hesbaye. 


& & & 
Mr. E. P. Bridge, of Roscrea, Ireland, who 
kindly sends us the photograph here repro- 














A SUPPOSED ‘‘BREHON CHAIR.’’ 


duced, remarks that it “ was taken of what is 
supposed to be a Brehon chair on the slopes 
of the Slieve Bloom Mountains between the 
King’s and Queen’s County. This chair is 
referred to by Ledwich in his Antiquities of 
Ireland (p. 321) as being on the Hill of Kyle 
in the Queen’s County. It is locally known 
amongst the country people as St. Thomas’s 
Chair.” 
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Two of the bronze reliefs from the portal of 
the famous Church of St. Zeno Maggiore, at 
Verona, which dates from the twelfth century, 
have been stolen by some persons unknown. 
The reliefs are of great value, and will be 
remembered by all those who are interested 
in this splendid Romanesque church. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

Leigh Woods, and the prehistoric camp 
known as Stokeleigh Camp, which were 
threatened by the builder, have been saved 
from so undesirable a fate by the munificent 
purchase of the whole stretch of sylvan 
scenery that gives such a charm to the out- 
look from Clifton Down by Mr. George Wills, 
J.P., of Bristol. He intends to hand the 
property over to a trust, to be composed, if 
possible, of the Merchant Venturers, the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society, the Somerset Archeological Society, 
and the Bristol Kyrle Society, these to keep 
the sylvan beauty of the woods and the great 
camp intact as it is to-day. Committees 
were being formed to attain this end, but 
this magnificent gift has lightened their work, 
as now only the sustentation fund is to be 


their care. 
¢ &¢ ¢ 


A Reuter’s message from Khartum, dated 
January 20, says: “An important discovery 
has been made by Professor Sayce of the true 
site of the ancient city of Meroe, about three 
miles from Kabushia Station, near Shendi, 
which is half-way between Khartum and 
Atbara. On visiting the Temples at Naga, 
twenty-five miles inland from the Nile, at the 
place which Caillard in 1821 declared to be 
Meroe, the Professor was not convinced, 
owing to the absence of any signs of remains 
of old habitations. After visiting the Pyramids 
near Kabushia, and copying many of the 
inscriptions, the Professor hunted round for 
some signs of a ruined city, which he felt 
sure must be somewhere near. ‘These he 
discovered on the morning of January 16 
quite close to the river, and due west of the 
Pyramids. He found the great wall of the 
inner defences, and the remains of the 
Temple of Amon mentioned in Strabo ; also 
part of the Avenue of Rams leading up to 
the Temple, and a statue of a king, life-size, 
besides scarabs, seals, pottery, etc., which 











date from 700 B.C. to A.D. 300. An important 
slab with Greek inscriptions was also un- 
earthed. It will be sent to the Khartum 
Museum. The fixing of the true site of 
Meroe is of the utmost importance from an 
archeological point of view, because the 
buried cities of ancient Ethiopia mentioned 
by early historians can be approximately 
determined by their known distance from 


Meroe.” 
+ ¢ 

At the annual meeting of the Shropshire 
Parish Register Society on February 6, the 
chairman, Mr. Heber-Percy, told a remark- 
able story. He noticed, he said, that Miss 
Auden was engaged in transcribing the 
registers of Stoke-on-Tern. Stoke registers 
commenced in 1540—the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VJII.—but on one sad night 
in June, 1881--June 19—someone broke 
into the church and abstracted the safe con- 
taining them. The following morning the 
safe was found in the River Tern. Some of 
the registers were found floating about in the 
river, and one, he believed, floated down- 
stream until stopped by the grating at Stoke 
Mill. Three of the registers were lost—viz., 
that from 1540 to 1654, the register of burials, 
1813 to 1837, and the register of baptisms, 
1813 to 1837. The loss of the register of 
baptisms had proved most inconvenient of 
late, in view of the Old Age Pensions Act, 
as the Rector of Stoke (the Rev. Brooke 
Egerton) had had to tell so many applicants 
for pensions that the entry of their baptism 
was at the bottom of the Tern, which was 
not very satisfactory to them. 


¢ + ¢ 

Amongst the muniments in Sleaford Parish 
Church, Lincolnshire, there has been dis- 
covered a beautiful piece of tapestry about 
300 years old. It represents Judith in the 
foreground carrying in her hand the head of 
Holofernes. The tapestry has been placed 
in an artistically carved oak frame, and hung 
on the north wall of St. Hugh’s Chapel. 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 
Dr. George Macdonald, Honorary Curator 
of the Hunterian Coin Cabinet, delivered 
the Dalrymple Lectures in Archeology on 
January 20, 22, 25, 27, and 29, taking as his 
subject ‘“‘ The Medallic History of the Tudor 
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and Stuart Periods.” The lecturer laid 
emphasis on the historical aspect of the 
examples he showed, as he believed that very 
few teachers realized what a valuable instru- 
ment lay ready to their hand. Especially 
interesting was Dr. Macdonald’s account of 
the medallic history of the Civil War time. 
The “ Declaration of Parliament,” he said, 
had been the signal for a great outburst of 
medallic activity. Medals with a portrait of 
Charles, and the legend, “ Should hear both 
houses of Parliament for true Religion and 
subjects’ freedom stand,” were distributed to 
be worn by adherents of the Parliament. On 
the reverse was a representation of the two 
Houses in session, the Speaker presiding in 
the Commons, the King on his throne in the 
Lords. It is worthy of note that the first 
leaders of the Parliamentary forces adopted 
the design just described for the medals given 
to their soldiers ; it forms the reverse of the 
military rewards issued by the Earl of Essex, 
Sir William Waller, and the Earl of Man- 
chester, their own portraits being on the 
obverses. In other words, these leaders were 
slow to admit that they were fighting against 
the Crown. The fiction was abandoned on 
the piece executed to commemorate the 
appointment of Essex as Captain-General in 
1644, and though Sir Thomas Fairfax still 
described himself on a medal of 1645 as 
being “for King and Parliament,” the design 
itself does not occur again until it reappears 
with a very significant alteration on the 
medals struck as mementoes of Cromwell’s 
victory at Dunbar. 


The Royalist military medals are less attrac- 
tive, although one of them presents a rather 
char.ning portrait of Prince Rupert. The 
death of Charles I. was commemorated upon 
medals more frequently and in a greater 
variety of ways than any other single event in 
English history. We know from Marvell's 
Ode how profound an impression was created 
by the King’s courageous bearing on the 
scaffold. The same feeling is vividly reflected 
in the devices selected for the medallic 
memorials that appeared immediately after 
his death. He is represented, for instance, 
as the salamander reclining unmoved in the 
midst of fierce flames, or, again, as the diamond 
lying on the anvil unbroken by the smith’s 





hammer. These two pieces are fairly large ; 
but the great majority of the Royalist medals 
of this time were mere badges, sometimes 
very small, the idea doubtless being that their 
size would enable them to be worn in secret 
by devoted partisans. Judging by the num- 
ber of different types that survive in gold, 
silver, bronze, or lead, we must conclude 
that great quantities were struck. One medal, 
however, which is usually placed in this 
class must undoubtedly be removed to a 
different category. It has on the obverse a 
tombstone with the inscription, “ P. M. Acad. 
Oxon.,” which is generally taken to mean 
that it is a tribute paid by the University of 
Oxford to the pious memory of the martyr. 
It is really satirical, having been issued by 
the loyalists expelled from Oxford in 1648 as 
a result of the Parliamentary visitation. The 
implication is that their expulsion meant the 
death of the University. 


eS &* 


Some interesting finds have been made on 
the site of the Cathedral of St. Mary, 
Coventry. Amongst the latest fragments of 
masonry unearthed is a grotesque figure or 
caricature of an ecclesiastic represented with 
a man’s head and legs, but possessing a fish’s 
tail and a peculiarly repulsive visage. The 
carving is in a fine condition, even the colour 
wash remaining in some of the more deeply 
under-cut parts. Another fragment is a piece 
of what is known as the “ ball-flower” orna- 
ment, the date of which is stated to be early 
thirteenth century. It is understood that the 
owners of the property are considering the 
matter of excavating a large portion of the 
garden where these remains have been dug 
up, and if this is done it is probable that 
important additions will be made to the 
scanty records now available as to the extent 
of the building. 


¢ ¢ 


“On February 5,” says the Dundee Aavertiser, 
“ while excavating operations were being car- 
ried on in the garden to the rear of the Old 
Heugh Mills, Dunfermline, the men made a 
discovery, which there is little reason to doubt 
will lead to further interesting ‘finds.’ The 
garden, which was recently acquired by the 
Carnegie Trustees, adjoins the Abbey Church- 
yard, and must at one time have formed part 
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of the Palace property. Supporting the wall 
surrounding the garden are a number of 
buttress-like columns of masonry. It was at 
the base of one of these, which was found to 
be a distance of about 10 feet from the sur- 
face, that there was come upon a large stretch 
of flooring of red tiles, each 4 inches square 
and 1 inch thick. The theory of a number 
of gentlemen who were called is that the floor 
of a cloister has been discovered. Several of 
the trustees indicated their approval of a 
more exhaustive search being made next 


week.” 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


An open meeting of the British School at 
Rome was held in the library of the School 
on February 1. Mr. Stuart Jones, who is 
general editor of the Cafitoline Catalogue, 
which is now approaching completion, drew 
attention to the dating of certain altars in the 
collection, and then went on to discuss the 
story of the Portland Vase, said to have 
been found in the so-called sarcophagus of 
Alexander Severus under the Monte del 
Grano, on the road to Frascati. The lecturer 
showed that there is no evidence for this 
theory, which has no other foundation than 
the conjecture of a certain Teti, who wrote 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
some sixty years after the discovery of the 
sarcophagus, and who surmised that the 
scenes on the sarcophagus represented the 
omens attending the birth of Alexander 


Severus. 
¢ &¢ 


In convocation at Oxford on February 2, the 
thanks of the University were accorded to 
Dr. Arthur Evans, Brasenose College, for his 
munificent donation to the Ashmolean 
Museum of a collection of Anglo-Saxon 
jewellery and other relics. In consideration 
of his eminent services to the University as 
keeper of the Ashmolean, extending over a 
period of nearly twenty-five years, the title of 
Honorary Keeper of the Museum was con- 
ferred upon him. The Master of University 
College, in introducing the decree, one of a 
most unusual character, said it was proposed 
in recognition of the fact that under the rule 
of Dr. Evans the Ashmolean had been 
changed from an incoherent collection into a 
museum of world-wide fame. 


A very interesting article on ‘‘ The State cf 
Philz ” appeared in the Zimes, February 2. 
We quote the conclusion: “We are left, 
then, with full assurance that no serious hurt 
to the stability of the Phil ruins has resulted 
from the construction of the reservoir. Nor 
is the projected heightening of the water-level 
likely to cause it. The only possibility (it 
has been foreseen, and can be guarded against 
by comparatively easy measures of further 
consolidation) is that such roofing-blocks as 
remain in position and will hereafter be sub- 
merged may collapse as the water falls below 
them ; for, since they have absorbed about 
It per cent. of water during submersion, they 
will remain awhile after emergence heavier 
than of old, and supporting in some cases 
heavier superstructures. The harm that, in 
fact, has been done to Philz is zsthetic. 
The belts and patches of discoloration on 
the structures, we are told in this report, are, 
though harmless, ‘not readily removable,’ 
and the heightening of the water-level will 
almost certainly increase somewhat this sort 
of esthetic damage ; for it will make the grey 
area larger, add to the number of darkened 
patches of iron and manganese oxides, and 
finally destroy what little painting yet remains 
on columns, shafts, and ceilings. But it will 
not increase the main esthetic loss which the 
world has suffered by the flooding of Philz. 
That was complete as soon as the palm-trees 
died and the island could no longer be seen 
in the winter season set high above the 
divided Nile. There are other temples and 
buildings in Egypt of the same periods and 
styles as those on Phil, and historically 
more valuable ; but there is no such coup 
@’eil in the world as the island once offered 
from a dozen different points. That can 
never be offered again. It had to be destroyed 
for the good of the greater number. We are 
content to endure what cannot be cured. 
But we are glad to know that we shall have 
so little more to endure when Philze has been 
submerged to double the depth of the present 
January flood.” 


Mr. E. Herbert Waters writes from Axmouth, 
Devon: ‘In the January ‘Notes of the 
Month’ (an/e, p. 1) the Rev. C. V. Goddard 
asks the meaning of some symbols on Dutch 
cast-iron fire-backs. They are the Arms of 





































Hollandia, one of the Netherland Provinces, 
used in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries. If he refers to Higgins’s 
Copper Coins of Europe (‘Young Collector 
Series ’), he will find a coin delineated, with 
the lion with the stick and hat in a wattle en- 
closure. ‘ Arms, a Lion in wicket enclosure. 
Varieties, a Cross or female figure in wicket.’ 
Hazlitt, in Coins of the European Continent, 
shows a coin with the woman in the enclosure. 
The Belgian Confederation on a liard of 1790 
used the lion with hat on stick, but not in an 
enclosure. I do not know the origin or 
meaning of the Arms.” 


A brief but interesting article on “ Natural 
Earthworks,” by Mr. C. E. Benham, with 
two illustrations, appeared in the Zssex 
County Standard for February 13. “ Every 
person of observation,” he says, “‘ must have 
noticed the way in which a tree trunk as it 
grows will often raise with it a surrounding 
tumulus of earth. The most striking ex- 
amples are to be found in river valleys, 
where the process is no doubt aided by the 
washing away of the soil around, while the 
tree roots cling tenaciously to their freehold, 
which thus becomes finally a hillock in the 
plain or on the valley slope. Similarly a 
group of trees will frequently produce by 
their combined effort a larger mound, sur- 
rounding the whole clump, or a line of old 
trees will be found to have raised for itself a 
bank or natural rampart. As time passes 
the trees may decay and perish, or be cut 
down and removed, and be forgotten, but 
the natural earthwork which they had raised 
survives them. It is not an unnatural mis- 
take if such tumuli or ramparts are some- 
times assumed to be artificial earthworks. 
In some cases, indeed, even when the forma- 
tion is in itself natural, there is an artificial 
element, inasmuch as ‘the line or clump of 
trees responsible for the embankment may 
have been planted by man for purposes of 
boundary, or even of defence, and hundreds 
of years after, in the absence of any Edie 
Ochiltree to ‘mind the biggin’ on’t,’ the 
elevated terrace or mound becomes legend- 
arily associated with camp or rampart, or 
perhaps even catalogued as a chieftain’s 
burial mound or a British earthwork.” Mr. 
Benham then proceeds to discuss, as a 
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typical example of possible natural mound 
construction, some reputed earthworks at 
Olivers, near Colchester. 


+ + ¢ 

In the British Medical Journal of February 6 
there appeared a very interesting article by 
Dr. S. D. Clippingdale entitled, “A Medical 
Roll of Honour: Physicians and Surgeons 
who remained in London during the Great 
Plague.” By acareful study of contemporary 
literature, and an examination of valuable 
manuscripts in the Guildhall Library, Dr. 
Clippingdale has been able to compile a list 
of nineteen men—fifteen physicians and four 
surgeons—who gallantly stuck to their work, 
and heroically did their best to serve suffering 
humanity during the terrible months of 1665. 
The heroism of those who remained was the 
more marked inasmuch as many of both the 
clergy and the doctors fled the city. “The 
medical refugees,” says Dr. Clippingdale, 
“included men of high reputation and great 
wealth; among them one, at least, whose 
name is a household word in the annals of 
medicine. All the officers of the College 
Physicians, led by their president, fled, to 
find, on their return, that their college had 
been broken into and the college coffers 
emptied.” At least six of the nineteen com- 
memorated in this “ Roll of Honour” them- 
selves died from the plague. 


+ ¢ 
At Rome on February 16 Mr. H. Stuart 
Jones, ex-Director of the British School, 
delivered an interesting lecture before the 
British and American Archeological Society 
on “The Ara Pacis in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries.” It will be remembered that 
the excavation of the Ara Pacis was suspended 
in 1904, in spite of the fact that some of the 
most important fragments are not only under- 
ground, but under water. Although there 
seems no immediate prospect of the resump- 
tion of the work, and most of the pieces found 
still remain packed in boxes in the magazines 
of the National Museum, Mr. Stuart Jones 
has been able to establish certain definite 
facts about the famous altar which Augustus 
erected in 9 B.c. Thus, he regards it as 
certain that none of the reliefs originally 
belonging to the Della Valle collection and 
now walled up in the garden front of the 
Villa Medici belonged to the Ara Pacis. He 
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huntek contends that no discoveries were 
made on the site of the altar till 1568—the 
supposed imitation of its ornamental reliefs 
by the sculptors of the Cancellata of the 
Sistine Chapel he dismisses as imaginary— 
when several slabs and the relief of Tellus 
and the Aurz, now in Florence, were found. 
He considers that the figure usually identified 
as Augustus was intended for the rex sacrorum. 
He places the relief of Tellus on the east face 
of the altar, and the Lupercal with the fig- 
tree on the north side of that entrance—an 
arrangement very suitable for the back of 
the monument, then, as now, approached 
from the Via Flaminia, the modern Corso. 


Se 


Some Motes upon the Recording 
of Monumental Inscriptions. 
By W. B. GERISH. 


———>—_-- 
Nor could I think it impertinent to add the Inscrip- 
tions upon Monuments and Gravestones . . . these 


being Memorials of our once flourishing Ancestors, 
designed to perpetuate their remembrance to future 
ages, and of no despicable use to Heralds in tracing 
Pedigrees, or Lawyers in making out Titles to Estates 
(Sir Henry Chauncy in his Preface to Zhe Historical 
A aeee? of Hertfordshire, 1700). 

ap |HE necessity for making a systematic, 
gq permanent record of all the inscrip- 
tions which it is possible to decipher 
in -burial-places. throughout the 
United Kingdom,* has only come to the fore 
comparatively recently, a Committee of the 
Archeological Union being formed for the 
purpose of drawing up a scheme for the adop- 
tion of Archzological Societies as recently 
as 1906. It was not until July, 1907, that 
the suggestions for a uniform system of re- 
cording were adopted, and directed to be 
printed and circulated under the title of 
“Directions for Recording Churchyard and 
Church Inscriptions.” In the meantime the 
Society of which I am Honorary Secretary 
(the East Herts Archzeological Society) had 
issued ‘‘ Proposals” of its own, very much 





* I expressly omit Ireland, where since 1888 a 
Society for the Preservation of Memorials of the Dead 
has been in active existence, and has printed several 
volumes containing the result of its members’ labours. 





simpler than those iene by the Union 
Committee, which, one cannot help thinking, 
are calculated to deter many would-be workers 
from rendering assistance. I have no wish 
to depreciate the well-intentioned recommen- 
dations of the Committee, and 1 may be 
permitted to justify this criticism by referring 
to, and commenting upon, the directions in 
detail. 

The first paragraph urges that s//egib/e 
inscriptions should be noted, but of what value 
such would be it is difficult to comprehend. 
If the surname, or even some of the letters, 
can be read, it should by all means be noted, 
but not otherwise. Vo atlempt to clean the 
lettering must be made without permission. 
To obtain the consent of the owners of ancient 
memorials would be impossible (the title to 
these not being vested in either the clergy or 
churchwardens) ; and if by this instruction it is 
suggested that injury may be caused through 
careful removal of moss, dirt, or other in- 
crustations, the notion is absurd. I have 
cleaned many hundreds of such memorials, 
and would cheerfully pay a sovereign for 
every instance of ascertained injury having 
been caused thereby. The only implements 
I use are incapable of causing damage— 
namely, the bevelled edge of an old jack- 
plane blade and a small scrubbing-brush, the 
latter being by far the most frequently used. 

The suggestion that a hee/-ball rubbing or a 
photograph would often assist in deciphering 
outworn inscriptions is scarcely accurate. It 
is difficult enough to obtain a legible impres- 
sion of a well-cut memorial ; a worn one gives 
no result at all. A photograph is no more 
successful, for with the surface of the stone 
worn down by weathering so that the letters 
are mere marks or hieroglyphics, the negative 
simply shows blank. 

The second paragraph urges that where 
possible transcripts should be signed as correct 
by the vicar or rector. This means that, if 
the attestation is to be of any value, every 
record should be checked by the certifying 
cleric, a work of supererogation that is hardly 
likely to be performed by an incumbent who 
lacked the interest to undertake the work 
himself. Of course, if anyone could be per- 
suaded to check the result of the transcriber’s 
labours, it would be a most excellent thing ; 
but such a work might just as well be per- 
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formed by a layman, and, to the genealogist, 
be of equal value. 

The third paragraph suggests a rough plan 
being made of the churchyard, and referred to 
by letters or numbers. This might be of use 
in the case of large urban churchyards or 
cemeteries where the burial-ground is bisected 
by paths, but in the case of country church- 
yards very few paths, other than those to the 
main entrance and priest’s door, exist, so a 
plan would scarcely facilitate reference. 

The fourth paragraph, urging that he form 
and material of the memorial should be stated, 
seems hardly a matter of importance. Still, 
as go per cent. of the inscriptions are 
upon head-stones, it may not be amiss to 
specify those upon altar-tombs, ledger-stones, 
and other more curious examples of the 
stonemason’s idea of art—broken columns, 
urns, angels, etc. 

The fifth paragraph suggests that she 
recording should be made upon white foolscap 
paper. Now, foolscap is a size that is rarely 
used, save in Government or legal offices ; 
large post quarto or letter paper is ¢4e con- 
venient size, and far preferable. Few of our 
shelves are capable of holding folios, and 
volumes of this size are always difficult to 
handle. Zach sheet should be complete in 
itself with one or more entries. I have not 
yet been able to fathom the meaning of 
“complete in itself,” but my practice is to 
give one (or more) sheets to each letter, 
according to the number of entries, and in 
the top right-hand corner insert the index 
letter A, A1, A 2, B, B 1, B 2, and so forth. 
In the case of very small churchyards, with 
perhaps but a single name, or at most two or 
three, commencing with A, B, and C, they 
all appear upon the same sheet indicated 
thus: A-C, and so on. A few blank /ines, 
varying in number with the importance of the 
subject, should be left at the end of each entry 
for the addition of further particulars. If this 
means that biographical or genealogical data 
are to be added by the transcriber, it is, I 
venture to think, a mistake. The record 
professes to be one of inscriptions, and any 
remarks of the nature suggested should be 
relegated to addenda. 

The sixth paragraph proposes that ¢he name 
of the county should be entered at the top, 
followed by the name of the church. 1 would 
VOL. V. 











add to this—Date recorded, and name of 
the transcriber. Thus: “Inscriptions re- 
corded in the church and churchyard of 
Albury, in the hundred of Edwinstree, in the 
county of Hertford, in July, 1908. Recorded 
by W. B. Gerish.”” Verbatim transcripts are 
the most valuable, and are strongly recom- 
mended ; many authorities decline to approve 
of any other. If this cumbrous method of 
recording were insisted upon, I, for one, 
should not have been able to obtain any 
helpers, and to copy literally certainly doubles, 
if it does not treble, the labour; for it must be 
borne in mind that there are two copies 
necessary—the first upon rough slips, and 
the second upon sheets for preservation. 
Of what additional value are the common 
formule and the endless Scriptural quota- 
tions? Who, too, one would ask, are s#he 
authorities that decline to approve of the 
ordinary contractions ? 

The seventh paragraph gives to the hard- 
working and unpaid toiler a loophole of 
escape from the burden of verbatim copying, 
but urges the inclusion of, “‘ Here lieth the 
body of” and “ In memory of,” as the latter 
does not always indicate an interment. One is 
at a loss to know wo surmised this, as the 
only actual difference is that the former ex- 
pression was in vogue up to about a century 
ago, and the latter has been in use since. 
That any definite meaning attaches itself to 
these forewords is preposterous. 

The eighth paragraph sets out @ Uist of 
permissible abbreviations, which, however, are 
not so complete as those issued by my 
Society. 

The ninth paragraph gives the form in 
which the entry should be made. It only 
differs from our own in that we place the 
names and dates (which are ‘he important 
details) on the first line, thus: 

Feast, William. D. April 9, 1706, @. 48. 

Details of relationship, places with which 
connected, callings, professions, or distinc- 
tions, etc., are placed on the following lines 
in brackets [{ }. The directions give a further 
example, thus : 

Altar tomb, Smith family, covered with 
ivy ; probably eighteenth century. 

Surely if this much could be discovered, 
there need be little difficulty in deciphering 
it more fully. Ivy upon an altar tomb can 
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frequently be rolled back (revealing, I am 
fain to admit, a most interesting colony of 
insect life in all stages), the inscription read, 
and the parasite replaced. Ivy always pre- 
serves the lettering, but catches all the dirt 
and débris, so that an old pair of gloves are 
an essential part of the recorder’s outfit. A 
third example given is: 

Headstone, name illegible, date partly ditto ; 
eighteenth century. 

I have already referred to the valueless 
nature of this record. 

The tenth and eleventh paragraphs refer 
to the noling of richly carved or otherwise 
exceptional stones, and recording quaint or 
interesting poetry. ‘This is advice with which 
I am quite in agreement. It certainly has 
but slight value; nevertheless, with a little 
introductory material, such as the area and 
state of the churchyard, list of the surnames, 
etc., will furnish an interesting article for the 
local press. I have found these descriptions 
gladly accepted by the paper circulating in 
the district in which the church is situated, 
and I am given to understand that they are 
very popular. Of course, such articles are 
supplied con amore. 

The twelfth paragraph suggests the copying 
of inscriptions in churches verbatim, with de- 
scriptions of the tombs and any arms thereon. 
There seems no more valid reason for copy- 
ing these more fully than in the case of those 
in the churchyards, although it was the 
custom of our last two county historians, 
Robert Clutterbuck (1815-1827) and John 
Edwin Cussans (1870-1881), to largely in- 
crease the bulk of their respective histories 
by printing exact copies of all these, set out 
in the same fashion as upon the stones. I 
make a practice of taking a copy of those 
printed in the last-named history (of course, 
in the condensed formulz), and check them 
with those in the church, taking copies of 
all the omissions. These latter I print in 
the descriptions before referred to, and in- 
sert a copy in the County History for future 
reference. 

The thirteenth paragraph deals with the 
wisdom of making inquiries before under- 
taking the work of recording so as to avoid 
duplication. This is sound sense, yet it 
ought to be acted upon cautiously. I have 
been informed upon several occasions that 


somebody else had forestalled me and made 
a list of the inscriptions, but the name and 
address of the person were not ascertainable. 
I do not doubt but what some inhabitant or 
visitor had made a list of certain inscrip- 
tions or epitaphs, but it is unlikely that 
any systematic record had ever been under- 
taken, or, if so, it had in all probability 
perished. In the only two instances that 
have come to my notice of such lists having 
been made I proved them to be full of 
errors and with numerous omissions, demon- 
strating that the work was well worth doing 
afresh. 

The directions further advise that notice 
should be given to the Hon. Secretary of the 
County Archeological Society of the under- 
taking and completion of the transcript ; and if 
there is no such Society, to the Committee of the 
Archeological Union. 

In the fourteenth paragraph the Committee 
offer in cases of difficulty to advise. 

The fifteenth paragraph suggests that 7n- 
scriptions in burial-grounds attached to chapels 
and meeting-houses should be recorded. 

I would go further and add cemeteries 
and burial-places of every description. Some 
ancient burial-grounds now form part of 
recreation-grounds, gardens, and plantations, 
and the memorials are rapidly disappearing. 

The sixteenth paragraph deals with the 
custody of the transcripts, and urges that they 
be sent to the County Society or to some in- 
stitution. In the case of my own Society, 
we undertake to bind and index the tran- 
scripts as each Hundred division of the 
county is completed, to permit of access to 
them at all reasonable times, and to answer 
inquiries if a stamped and addressed envelope 
is enclosed. It is, however, very desirable 
that every transcriber should keep a copy, 
or, better still, that he should send it to our 
national storehouse, the British Museum. I 
hold that every manuscript should be dupli- 
cated in case of accident. 

The seventeenth paragraph relates to the 
completion of a division of the county, and the 
printing of the records in full, or at least an 
index thereto. The former plan, save in the 
case of wealthy societies, is, I fear, out of 
the question ; but I have, at my own charge, 
printed a hand-list to the surnames in the 
first Hundred division (that of Edwinstree) 
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of Hertfordshire, with an alphabetical key to 
the parishes in which they are to be found. 
I hope to be able to do the same for future 
Hundreds as they are finished. 

The eighteenth and final paragraph sug- 
gests the desirability of printing the lists in 
the parish magazines. But, alas! the great 
majority of the clergy are like Gallio of old, 
and “care for none of these things,” The 
historical associations of their parishes are 
naught to them, and they would certainly 
not incur the expense of printing lists of the 
memorials. The only practical method of 
printing the transcript is to ascertain the cost 
of, say, fifty copies from a good local printer, 
and then call upon each of the inhabitants, 
asking them to subscribe for one or more 
copies. A list filling eight or ten pages, 
octavo size, could be produced locally for 
about £2 ros. to £3 for fifty or sixty copies, 
and these, sold at one shilling each, would 
just pay the cost of production. 

Having dealt somewhat fully with the 
subject of instructions for the use of those 
willing to assist in the recording of inscrip- 
tions, I may perhaps be allowed to say some- 
thing of my personal experience in this work. 
As one who has devoted all his vacations for 
the past three years to this “labour of love,” 
one may possibly be regarded as having an 
inner knowledge of the subject, and I would 
warn all those who propose to take up the 
work that it means much real hard labour. 
I have frequently kept at the task from 
9 a.m. to dusk, partaking of a frugal lunch 
in the church porch and a cup of tea under 
the churchyard wall. My arms have ached 
with brushing the stones, my legs become 
cramped with kneeling on the sward, my 
eyes strained with attempting to decipher the 
outworn scribing, while my clothing has 
become covered with the dust of ages, dis- 
turbed by the cleaning operations. 

The requisites for the work are not costly : 
an old pair of gauntlet gloves, a small scrub- 
bing-brush, the blade of an old plane, a 
mason’s small trowel for removing the earth 
from a partially buried stone, a worn-out pen- 
knife with which to remove moss, etc., from 
the letters, a duster, a good magnifying-glass, 
and, of course, a supply of waste slips and 
pencils. 

I make a practice of always beginning on 





the right-hand side of the chief entrance, and 
work up and down the rows, keeping as far 
as practicable to the lines of stones, adopting 
various expedients to avoid missing any. 
The exact location of seemingly illegible or 
partly illegible inscriptions is noted, so that 
if time permits, or upon another occasion, 
they may be re-examined. It is easy to 
finish up the day’s work at some definite 
spot, so as to take it up again without 
difficulty. 

A large amount of interest is evoked by 
the cleaning and copying of the inscriptions 
in the larger villages, more especially where, 
as is frequently the case, public paths run 
through, or by the side of, the place of burial. 
It is, I find, wiser to ignore the comments 
arising from mere idle curiosity, especially of 
the younger members of the community, but 
the remarks of some of the better-informed 
villagers are ofttimes amusing. Nathaniel 
Salmon, the Hertfordshire historian, writing 
in 1728, states: “The clerk of the church 
[Chisfield] must not be forgot. The harm- 
less old man stood by whilst I was taking 
this inscription, and with a great deal of 
concern asked me ‘If there was any tax 
upon dead folk coming up, I was so diligent 
to take their names.’ Which last is not so 
extravagant a thought, since the Roman 
Emperors raised money that way.” 

While recording one churchyard, a large 
one, in North-East Herts, the Rector, accom- 
panied by the parish clerk, passed along the 
path close to where I was busily copying. 
He gazed at me inquiringly, and, when but a 
short distance away turned to the clerk, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder in my direc- 
tion, said: ‘‘ County Council again, I sup- 
pose.” I might mention that in remote 
country districts the chief authority is looked 
upon as an ogre, seeking what it may devour, 
charities, schools, etc., and spoiling the 
countryside. 

Another good man, holding, as I found, the 
offices of church clerk and sexton, came up 
to me one afternoon and remarked: “ Ah, I 
allus thowt the Goverment ’ud do this some 
day,” and no amount of explanation could 
shake his belief. The Rector’s lady at another 
place was perfectly incredulous when my wife 
assured her (in answer to her query that she 
supposed I was well paid for the work) that I 
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was doing it as arecreation. “It’s well for 
you to be paid for work in your holidays,” 
was the sentiment, charmingly expressed, of 
the wife of a Nonconformist minister to whom 
we applied for the key of a chapel burial- 
ground that had been used as the local dust- 
bin for some considerable period. The sheer 
inability to realize that anyone could under- 
take work of this kind without remuneration 
is, I think, one of the most striking sidelights 
on this sordid, money-getting age. 

Upon one occasion I recorded the me- 
morials in a churchyard of which I possessed 
notes, giving the inscriptions upon a number 
of altar-tombs and ledger-stones. At the 
time of my visit, however, these were not 
to be found, and in response to my inquiry, 
an ancient man who was essaying to cut the 
grass made the following statement : 

“\Vhen th’ owd passon knock’d th’ owd 
chuch down—’twouldn’t fall, so they blew 
down th’ walls wi’ gunpowder—he axed folk 
for money to build th’ new un. He axed th’ 
Wadebys, and tha wou’n’t gi’ him nuthin, so 
he bruk up all their stones, and put ’em in th’ 
mortar at th’ bottom of the chuch” (presum- 
ably as concrete foundations). 

I felt loth to believe that such an act of 
mean vandalism could have been perpetrated 
in the nineteenth century, but the fact re- 
mained that the monuments were in existence 
forty years ago, and had then utterly dis- 
appeared. 

My informant went on to say: 

“He were a ’ard man, he were—gi’ me 
seven days for nuthin; but I were even wi’ 
him—J digged his grave.” 

The reverend gentleman in question was a 
magistrate who certainly bore a reputation 
for not erring upon the side of mercy, but the 
picture of the sexton’s assistant regarding 
himself as Nemesis had an_ irresistibly 
humorous aspect. 

The oldest inhabitant in one remote village, 
seeing me at work, requested me with an air 
of deep mystery and importance to proceed 
with him to the other side of the churchyard. 
Upon reaching the spot, he pointed out with 
much impressiveness an ordinary headstone, 
erected within the past twenty years or so. 
I read the inscription, and then asked my 
guide what were its features of interest. In 
a hoarse voice, but in tones of evident pride, 


he said, ‘‘ He kill’d hisself,” the morbid love 
for the horrible having evidently penetrated 
to this quiet spot. 

Another old gentleman who had watched 
me at work for a long time could contain 
himself no longer, and burst out with: 
“ You've got ’em all down wrong.” 

‘Ts that so?” was my cautious comment. 

‘Why, yes, they ain’t buried sere: when 
they altered the path a sight o’ years ago, they 
moved them there stones back fower feet. 
‘Ah!’ I said, ‘there'll be a rare trouble over 
this some day.’” 

I concluded that he had some ill-defined 
notion of the Day of Judgment, and the 
consequent confusion caused by the stones 
being fixed over the wrong graves. 

Then, there is the local bore, who wants to 
give you life-histories of many of the persons 
commemorated. He rarely has anything good 
or pleasant to say of the deceased: “ The 
evil men do live after them; the good is 
interred with their bones,” is a truism with 
him. One is always willing to learn facts 
concerning local personages, but mere un- 
savoury scandal is nauseating. 

One sadly common feature of the work 
is witnessed in the frequent absence of any 
attempt to keep God’s acre in order. Nettles 
three or four feet in height, bents, and rank 
twitch-grass are in profuse evidence during 
the summer months ; but a glance over the 
fence often reveals the parsonage garden in 
perfect order. In olden times it was under- 
stood that the burial fees (or a substantial 
portion of them) were to be devoted to the 
upkeep of the churchyard; it is a pity that 
this laudable practice cannot be revived. 

In conclusion, I would state that the work 
of recording inscriptions will, I believe, prove 
to have a deep fascination of its own after the 
worker has been engaged upon it for a little 
time, comparable, perhaps, with the reading of 
hieroglyphics or cuneiform inscriptions, and I 
can personally recommend it as a hobby for 
a thoughtful man possessing some taste for 
local history and genealogy. 
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JHE early history of firearms, in the 
sense of tubes from which missiles 
are thrown by the action of a de- 
tonating compound of the nature of 
gunpowder, is wrapped in obscurity ; though 
it may be safely inferred, from the few early 
records that have come down to us, that 
such weapons were first employed in warfare 
soon after the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, if not some time before. 

The country of their origin remains un- 
certain, but we may gather that it was most 
probably Italy, though the Flemings were 
early in the field. A Byzantine record of the 
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either mounted on wooden blocks as cannon 
or attached to staves for use as hand-guns ; 
but it is impossible to say how early the last- 
named form of their application was put in 
practice, and this partly owing to the fact 
that the same nomenclature is freely employed 
to express both classes of weapons in the 
written records of the period. The first clear 
mention of hand-guns that has descended to 
us occurs in Italian records, and “ un hand- 
gone’’ is scheduled in an English inventory 
of 1338. The metal portions of very early 
hand-guns are cylindrical in form, and usually 
about a span long—.¢., nine inches—but they 
begin to lengthen about the end of the four- 
teenth century; they are either cast in bronze 
or brass, or made of wrought iron. 

Though the use of iron, leaden, and even 
brass bullets at this very early period in the 
history of firearms is recorded, the favourite 
projectile, as shown on illuminations in manu- 
scripts, would seem to have been a garrot 
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eleventh century and one of China of the 
thirteenth (1259) refer to tubes, respectively 
of bronze and bamboo, from which an inflam- 
mable compound was projected, with the 
object of setting fire to ships or buildings ; 
and the material so employed was probably 
Greek-fire, of which there were many varieties, 
some of which would seem to have been 
slightly detonating in character. But ordnance 
and hand-guns requirea mixture strong enough 
to propel a projectile from a tube with con- 
siderable momentum. It will probably never 
be known when or where this epoch-making 
compound was invented. It is also stated 
that there is a reference in Chinese annals 
of 1232 to a fiery mixture having been 
employed in that country and year in what 
would seem to have been bombs; but the 
statement, resting as it does on the reputed 
copy of an older record, should be received 
with caution. 

Very early ordnance was small, some of it 
so small that many of the guns could be 





I.—HAND-GUN AT NUREMBERG. 


—i.e., a bolt or arrow feathered with brass 
(garros &@ feu); sometimes called quarrel, a 
missile for the crossbow. Quarrel-guns 
(guarriaulx gonnes) are mentioned in the 
Treasury Accounts of Henry IV. of England 
(1399-1413), and such missiles were stil 
being employed with firearms up to the end 
of the sixteenth century, as shown in a 
Tower inventory of 1599. 

Prior to the invention of the match both 
ordnance and hand-guns were fired by a red- 
hot iron bar or a live coal. 

Figures of guns shown in illuminated manu- 
scripts, or on the rather later engravings, are 
often fanciful, and at the best give merely the 
outline of the pieces; but fortunately a few 
very early actual specimens have been pre- 
served, some of which have chambers, while 
others are without them. The touch-hole is 
on the uppermost side of the barrel, and the 
muzzle strengthened with an outer thickening 
or ring. ‘This metal part is socketed into a 
staff, to which it is firmly attached by iron 
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rings, though sometimes the stock itself is of 
wrought iron. Among these weapons, the 
wooden stocks of which have mostly rotted 
away, there is, I believe, but a single example 
furnishing any reliable data as to the time it 
was used in warfare, and this piece was found 
when excavating among the débris of the 
fortress Vesta Tannenberg, a castle in Hesse, 
taken by assault and dismantled anno 1399. 
The weapon is now deposited in the Ger- 
manische National Museum, at Nuremberg, 
where there is a large and comprehensive 








FIG. 2.—FIGURE FROM THE ‘* HAUSLAB 
BILD-CODEX.” 


collection of arms andarmour. This example 
is a brass casting, octagonal in outward form, 
andwithachamber. The staff fell to pieces on 
exposure tothe air. Though foundina deposit 
of the end of the fourteenth century, the piece 
may have been some years —nay, even decades 
—in active service before that time. 

Most of these ancient weapons preserved 
are to be seen in the museums and arsenals 
of Germany, Austria, and the Low Countries, 
and the great majority are made of wrought 
iron. 





Fig. 1 is a drawing of an example in the 
Germanische Museum at Nuremberg, and 
it is typical of its period, which may be 
safely set at about the end of the fourteenth 
century. It is of wrought iron. 

Fig. 2 is copied from an illumination in the 
Hauslab Collection, its date falling about the 
end of the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. The iron portion of the gun is 
longer than that shown in Fig. 1, which is 
an indication of a somewhat later date. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a hand-gun in the museum 
at Berne. It is a rude and very early harque- 
bus, dating probably about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The etymology of the 
word ‘“‘harquebus,” which has many varia 
tions, among them, hakenbiichsen, hakbuss, 
haquebutte, and hagbutt, is of German origin ; 
hak or haken, a spur, and diichse or busse, a 
gun—a gun with a spur ; the French equiva- 
lent for Aak being @ croc, and for the weapon 
itself arguebuse a@ croc. The spur, which is 
15 centimetres long and of wrought iron, 
stands out 9*2 centimetres from the underside 
of the stock, its function being to deaden 
the force of the recoil of the piece by resting 
it against a rampart or upon a portable rest 
or stand of wood when being discharged, 
and, under such conditions, to render the 
manipulation of the weapon by one man 
practicable. The circular touch-hole, 5 milli- 
metres in diameter, is placed slightly towards 
the right side of the wrought-iron barrel, 
which is nine-cornered outwardly. The Aas, 
or spur, is passed through the stock of the 
piece, running through a hole in the iron 
tang, or tail, of the barrel, and riveted. The 
stock is of oak, now black with age. The 
total weight of the piece is 4°25 kilogrammes 
and the calibre 33 millimetres. The barrel 
is a short rough iron cylinder, fastened to 
the stock by iron rings and by the socketing 
and the riveting of the tang to the stock. 
The weapon is obviously dilatory in service, 
of very short range, and extreme uncertainty 
of aim. It is illustrated in two positions. 

The hand-guns of the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century and somewhat earlier were 
of two kinds: one, worked by two men and 
discharged from against the person of one of 
them ; the other, much lighter, was manipu- 
lated by one man only, and held mostly 
under the left arm when being discharged, 
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the match applied with the right hand. The 
last-named weapon was little better than a 
toy, and valuable in its day mainly for the 
superstitious terrors it inspired, and the 
alarm it caused among an enemy’s horse. 
There were also larger pieces, which could 
be used from ramparts, or with portable 
wood rests. In the arsenal at the Castle of 
Schwarzburg, in Thuringia, are two harque- 
buses of this kind, dating early in the 
fifteenth century, and the writer of these 
notes had an opportunity quite recently of 
studying their construction. The chamber 
of the larger piece, 30 centimetres long and 
85 centimetres outer diameter, is forged 
over a mandrel, the hinder end fitted with 
an iron stock, quadrangular in form, 1°10 
metres long, and having a knob at the end; 


In strong contrast to these wrought iron 
pieces is one in the same arsenal cast in 
bronze, dating from the same period, which 
is really of fine workmanship. The barrel 
is octagonal outwardly, the entire length 
of piece 56 centimetres, the calibre but 
13 millimetres. The Aaken, formed as an 
animal couchan?¢, has been broken off for the 
greater part. At the muzzle is a nick for 
sighting, and the flashpan is on the right 
side. This piece is adapted for a wooden 
staff. 

For a man to hold his gun at the present 
in one hand and to apply a burning match, 
or other means of igniting the priming, in 
the other, would be very apt to deflect the 
weapon at the critical moment of firing, 
and to render the chance of hitting an 
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FIG. 3.—-HARQUEBUS AT BERNE. 


the barrel, 54 centimetres long and 13 centi- 
metres outer diameter, is of two plates welded 
together, and strengthened with six flat iron 
rings, 10 millimetres thick, shrunk on close 
to one another, the hindermost carrying the 
hak, or spur. The muzzle is strengthened 
by a thickening or ring; the touch-hole is 
placed towards the right side, and around it 
is a rude flashpan, fashioned by a stroke or 
two of the hammer when the iron was hot. 
The smaller piece is of similar construction, 
76 centimetres long, with a calibre of 10°3 
centimetres. The work of both pieces, like 
all others of their period forged in iron, is 
rather rough in character. ‘These two harque- 
buses are much larger and heavier than the 
Berne example, and the type forms a sort of 
connecting link between ordnance and the 
hand-gun pure and simple. 





object the size of a man somewhat remote. 
To obviate this difficulty there were many 
experiments made in the direction of a 
mechanical appliance for bringing the burn- 
ing match into contact with the priming in the 
flashpan; but only one of them, a simple 
form of serpentine, was, as far as can be 
ascertained, ever put in practice in warfare 
before the advent of the matchlock; for 
none of the others could stand the racket of 
a campaign without frequently getting out of 
order. The serpentine, a name doubtless 
suggested by the tortuous movement of a 
serpent, was in this case an iron rod bent to 
a form nearly corresponding to that of the 
letter ‘“‘S,”” one end being pivoted to the 
right side of the stock, and a movement of a 
finger brought over the other end holding 
the burning match-cord into contact with the 
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priming in the flashpan. This arrangement 
clearly permitted of a much steadier aim. 
An illustration of a gun with this movement, 
taken from Codex germ. 734, a manuscript 
in the Hof und Staats Bibliothek at Munich, 
is given in Fig. 4. The document dates 
from towards the close of the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century, and the picture is 
instructive in many ways. This gun is 
clearly a much more effective weapon than 
any of those illustrated in Figs. 1, 2, or 3. 


secing about than the salade. There are 
three other occupants of the military cart 
besides the driver and the soldier holding 
the gun. The driver wields a whip in the 
left hand, and a morgenstern (morning star) 
in his right—he is driving without reins. 
One of the men is reclining in the bottom of 
the cart, his headpiece a salade—maybe he 
is wounded. Another, with a bassinet on 
his head, is in the act of discharging an 
arrow from a longbow ; whilst the third, clad 








FIG. 4.—FROM ‘‘CODEX GERM. 734.” 


It is being held at the present pressed against 
the left shoulder, for the now formidable 
recoil no longer permitted of the weapon 
being discharged from under the arm. The 
marksman is clad in the so-called Gothic 
armour of the period, and is standing in a 
military cart called a ‘‘ribaudequin,” a desig- 
nation inherited from the mechanical war- 
engine of the name, a huge crossbow, shoot- 
ing great brass-feathered garrots or bolts. 
He is wearing an iron hat with a brim, a 
headpiece more suitable fer taking aim and 


in Gothic armour with the salade, is brandish- 
ing a halberd of a type characteristic of the 
period. The heavy, strongly-built cart runs 
on four ponderous wheels, which are garnished 
with scythes at the axles ; and it is drawn by 
a pair of Flemish horses, between which and 
attached to the pole of the cart is a huge 
military fork and a scythe. Muratori tells us 
how Antonio Scala employed “ ribaudequins,” 
on which bombardelles (very small cannon) 
were mounted, against Carrara in 1376 ; and 
a train of these military carts formed part of 











the armament of the nue with which John, 
Duke of Burgundy, marched on Paris 
in 1411. 

The foregoing examples of hand-guns only 
carry us to the end of the third quarter of 
the fifteenth century, and that but imper- 


fectly. 


Che Monastic Scriptorium. 
By THE Rev. J. B. MCGOVERN. 


§ HIS is commonly called the writing- 
ea room, but by it was sometimes 





so destined to writing, but there 
was room for other employments.* . The 
Abbot, Prior, Sub-Prior, and Precentor were 
the only persons admitted to the writers. 
There was an especial benediction of the 
Scriptorium.f Writing books as a monastic 
employment is to be found in the earliest 
eras.{| The Axntiqguarii in monasteries were 
industrious men, continually employed in 
making new copies of old books, either for 
the use of the monastery or for their own 
emolument. These writing monks were 
distinguished by the name of Axntiguarii. 
They deprived the poor Librarii, or common 
Scriptores, of their business, so that they 
found it difficult to gain a subsistence forthem- 
selves and their families.”§ Thus Mr. Astle ; 
but Du Cange says that the Aniiquarii were 
those scribes who repaired, composed, and 
rewrote books, old and obsolete with age, in 
Opposition to the Librarii, who wrote both 
new and old books.|| Eccard junior says 
those religious whom he found more dull 
at the study of letters, he employed in 
writing and making lines.{/ Jt appears 
that the monastic scribes were certain 


* Du Cange, vide Scriptorium. 

+ lid. 

+ Gruteri Spicileg., ii. 132. 

§ Astle’s Writing, p. 192. 

|| ** Vide Antiquarius. Neither definition corre- 
sponds with the classical Antiguarit, who were 
(1) inspectors of copyists, and keepers of the Anti- 
ao Punk where the books were kept ; (2) Ciceroni ; 
(3) Purists, who affected old words ; (4) Scholiasts. 
—Encycl. des Antiquit.’ 

| Du Cange, vide Capitane Litera. 
VOL. V. 
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persons selected by | the Abbot.* Boys and 
juniors, says Du Cange, were especially em- 
ployed in writing; the elder monks on the 
Church books.| ‘The boys, or juniors, were 
undoubtedly employed in letter-writing, and 
matters which required expedition. All 
monks were, in fact, instructed to write, 
if wanted, according to the Statutes.... Du 
Cange mentions a singular kind of scribes, 
called Brodiatores, who wrote books and 
letters in the manner of embroiderers. . . . 
The Gilbertine rule prohibits hired writers, by 
which I apprehend is meant dimners.{ How- 
ever, there were such writers, or Ammners, at 
St. Albans, who had commons from the 
alms of the monks, and cellar, that they might 
not be delayed by going out to buy food.” 

Thus the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A., in 
his British Monachism, ed. 1843, p. 254 
e¢ seg. The passages quoted serve as the 
antechamber to a hall of inquiry on an 
interesting department in monastic edifices, 
and his copious references, verifying his 
statements, supply serviceable channels for 
further research thereon. But, to begin with, 
more modern writers supply, perhaps, more 
modern excursions into the subject. .Thus 
we gather from Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy’s 
Catalogue (1871), vol. iii, Rolls Series, 
pp. xi, xxi, 319 : 

“To every monastery of any magnitude was 
attached a Scriptorium, or writing-room, in 
which the scribes belonging to the houses were 
set to copy whatever was enjoined them by 
their superiors. I say ‘belonging to the house’ 
because there was evidently a class of profes- 
sional writers, of whom I shall speak presently, 
who were not monks, and who prosecuted 
their labours at their own houses. The 
Scriptorium appears to have been a large and 
commodious apartment studiously adapted to 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

“Tn some instances this writing chamber 
was sufficiently capacious to accommodate 
as many as twelve, or even twenty persons. 
It was under the direction of the Abbot, who 
selected the scribes for their special qualifica- 
tions. As monks in general were taught to 


* Tbid., vide Scriptores. 

+ Warton, Diss. Introd. Learning ; Du Cange, 
vide Scriplorium. 

t XV. Scriptores, 153; J. Dugdale’ s Monast., ii, 
767, K. M., Paris, 1063. 
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write, all were compelled, if able and a 
pressure of work demanded it, to give assist- 
ance in the Scriptorium when required; but, 
as a general rule, those only were employed 
who had been trained for that purpose. 
There was a special prohibition that no one 
should be allowed to write without the 
permission of the Abbot. The Abbot fixed 
the hours at which the Scriptorium was to 
be opened and closed. The time was shorter 
during the winter than the summer, as 
artificial light was not permitted, lest grease 
or other casualties should damage the manu- 
scripts, many of which were of a costly 
description, on account of their illumination 
and ornaments. No scribe was permitted to 
leave the Scriptorium during the hours of 
work without the permission of the Abbot. 
Boys and novices were employed in letter- 
writing and matters which required expedi- 
tion. The elder monks were occupied in 
making copies of old books, and fair tran- 
scripts of such chronicles and treatises as 
needed rigid accuracy rather than despatch. 
One at least was specially selected to insert 
the rubrics and design ornamental capitals and 
other embellishments. 
chief artist of the establishment, and fre- 
quently produced work of exquisite execution, 
though quaint and grotesque in design. To 
prevent idleness and check interruption, no 
one was allowed to enter the Scriptorium 
except the Abbot, the Prior, the Sub-Prior, 
the Precentor or Cantor, and the Armarius. 

In many of the larger monasteries—in 
those of the Cistercians especially—there were 
Scriptoria in addition sufficient for the 
accommodation of one or two persons at 
most. They were generally appropriated to 
the more learned members of the community, 
for furthering study and compositicn. It was 
in such Scriptoria as these that William of 
Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Roger of Wendover, Matthew 
Paris, and a host of others, compiled their 
valuable works. 

“ A charming and graphic account of one 
of these Scriptoria is given by Nicholas, the 
secretary of St. Bernard: ‘Its door opened 
into the apartment of the novices, where 
commonly a large number of persons, dis- 
tinguished by rank as well as by literature, 
had put on the new man in newness of life. 


He was generally the 





On the right was the cloister of the monks, 
appropriated to the recreation of the more 
advanced part of the community. Here, 
under the strictest discipline, they individually 
opened the books of divine eloquence, not to 
winnow out the treasures of knowledge, but 
to draw forth the treasures of love, of. com- 
punction, and of devotion... . But it must 
not be supposed that my little tenement is to 
be despised ; for it is a place to be desired, 
and is pleasant to look upon, and comfortable 
for retirement. It is filled with most choice 
and divine books, at the delightful view of 
which I feel contempt for the vanity of this 
world. This place is assigned to me for 
reading, writing, and composing, for medi- 
tating and praying, and adoring the Lord of 
Might.’ 

“Tt seems to have been the custom in some 
monasteries, especially in those of the Cister- 
cian Order, to devote the small Scriptoria 
to the accommodation of monks who had 
rendered some service to the community, or 
who were likely to do so. -Thus, for instance, 
when Arnold, Abbot of Villers, in Brabant, 
resigned his abbacy, one of these Scriptoria 
was assigned to him as his private apartment. 

“In some of these establishments there was 
no Scriptorium, either large or small, and all 
the writing was carried on in the cloister. At 
least, that is the conclusion I draw from the 
‘Narratio Herimanni,’ printed in Dachery’s 
Spicilegium (vol. ii., p. 913). Heriman states 
that ‘Odo, the first Abbot of St. Martin’s at 
Tournay, took so little interest in temporal 
affairs that he relinquished the whole manage- 
ment of them to Ralph, his Prior ; and Abbot 
Odo used to thank God for having given him 
a man who had relieved him from the toil 
and trouble of mundane affairs, and thus 
enabled him to dedicate himself entirely to 
the duties of a monk and to silence. As he 
was addicted to reading, he greatly encouraged 
the writing of books, and used to rejoice that 
the Lord had provided him so many scribes.’ 
‘If you had gone into the cloister,’ continues 
Heriman, ‘you might in general have seen 
a dozen young monks sitting on chairs in 
perfect silence, writing at tables, carefully and 
artificially constructed, the whole of Jerome’s 
Commentaries on the Prophets, all the works 
of St. Gregory, whatever they could find of 
the works of St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, 


























Isidore, Beda, and Archbishop Anselm, all 
of whose works he caused to be carefully 
copied ; so that you could not find such a 
library in any monastery, and everyone used 
to apply for our copies.’ ” 

As a further instance of these smaller 
Scriptoria lying adjacent to or within the 
precincts of the cloister, the following is of 
interest from the ites of Durham, p. 70 
(Surtees Society) :* 

‘In the north side of the cloister, from 
the corner over against the church door to the 
corner over against the dormitory door, was 
all finely glazed from the top to the sill within 
a little of the ground into the cloister garth. 
And in every window three pews or carrels 
studies, or Scriptoria] where every one of the 
old monks had his sfudy, each by himself, 
that when they had dined they did resort to 
that place of cloister and there studied their 
books, every one in his study, all the afternoon 
till Vesper time. ... All these pews or 
carrels were finely wainscotted very closely, 
all but the forepart, which had carved work, 
which gave light in at their study doors. 
And in every carrel was a desk to lie their 
books on . . . and over against the carrels 
did stand certain great aumbries of wainscot 
all full of books, with a great store of ancient 
manuscripts to help them in their study.” 

I may also add, as a matter of more recent 
interest in this connection, and to quote from 
a letterto me from the Rev. Basil Weld, O.S.B., 
of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus, N.B., 
that “A Scriptorium was built here [in above 
Abbey] at the establishment of the Abbey 
some thirty years ago, but it was found un- 
suited for art, and so was converted into a 
sacristy. It adjoins the cloister, and is a 
house by itself.” 

Regarding the manner in which Scriptoria 
were supported I turn again to Sir Duffus 
Hardy: “ For the exclusive support of the 
Scriptoria, special grants were generally made. 
In the Evesham Chartulary it is stated that 
to the Prior belongs the tithes of Beningworth, 
to defray the cost of vellum, and to procure 

* Quoted by Abbot Gasquet in his Monastic Life 


and English Monasteries, the one solitary passage in 
either work relating to Scriptoria. These omissions 


are, however, made good in his Old English Bible, 
1897, wherein the second essay is devoted exclusively 
to this subject, which is treated in an interesting but 
discursive manner. 
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the transcription of manuscripts. The same 
document also states that to the office of 
Precentor belongs the Manor of Hampton, 
from which he receives annually 5s., besides 
10s. 8d. from the tithes of Stokes and 
Alcester, with which he is to find all the ink 
and vellum for the scribes of the monastery, 
colours for illuminating, and whatever is 
necessary for binding the books. The 
Scriptorium of Bury St. Edmunds was en- 
dowed with two mills, and that at Ely had 
the tithes of Wythelsey and Impington and 
two parts of the tithes of Pamisford, and a 
messuage in Ely ‘ad faciendos et emendandos 
libros.’ I have already spoken of the Scrip- 
torium at Abingdon. In the Gesta Abbatum 
Mon. Sancti Albani it is stated: ‘ Among 
other things in the time and by the persuasion 
of Abbot Paul, a certain valiant Norman 
knight, an admirer of learning, and a diligent 
hearer and a lover of the Scripture, gave to 
this church (St. Alban’s) two parts of the 
tithes of his demesne in the vill of Hatfield 
. . » whereupon the Abbot caused many 
splendid volumes to be written for the church 
by chosen scribes brought from a distance. 
(It is perhaps necessary to observe here that 
Abbot Paul clearly had not in his own 
monastery any monks who could write well 
enough for his purpose ; and although he had 
built a Scriptorium, he was obliged to fill it 
with hired scribes.) ... At the same time 
it was agreed that neither on account of the 
gift of the before-mentioned tithes, so be- 
stowed on the Scriptorium, nor of the present 
made by the Abbot, should anything more 
henceforth either be written or given away to 
that knight for his use. After the Abbot had 
thus bestowed his own books, which had been 
previously prepared, upon the knight, he 
immediately caused choice books to be 
written in the Scriptorium which he had 
built, Lanfranc supplying him with the 
temtes.. . - 

“The Scriptorium at St. Alban’s was not 
founded until the latter end of the eleventh 
century, although the Abbey itself was erected 
towards the close of the eighth. Paul, the 
fourteenth Abbot, who presided over the 
monastery from 1077 to 1093, has the credit 
of having established it with the assistance of 
Archbishop Lanfranc, his relative. He was 
by birth a Norman, and esteemed a man of 
N 2 
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piety and learning, as well as a rigid observer 
of the monastic rule. The first compiler of 
the Gesta Abbatum, whoever he may have 
been, gives a brief account of what Abbot 
Paul did on this occasion. After he had 
founded his Scriptorium, the Abbot placed 
in it twenty-eight notable volumes and eight 
psalters, a book of Collects, a book of 
Epistles, and a book containing the Gospels 
for the year (Evangelia legenda per annum), 
two Gospels (duos ¢extus) bound in gold and 
silver and ornamented with gems, besides 
Ordinals, Custumals, Missals, Troparies, 
Collectaries, and several other books for the 
use of the library. . . . 

“From this time, each Abbot appears to 
have contributed to the library... . After 
him [Robert de Gorham], in the year 1166, 
came Simon, who undoubtedly created the 
office: of Historiographer at St. Alban’s, 
He was educated in the Abbey, and became 
celebrated as a man of letters. He did all in 
his power to encourage learning and letters. 
He repaired and enlarged the Scriptorium, 
and kept two or three of the choicest Scribes 
constantly employed in it, and by their exer- 
tions he obtained a regular supply of most 
excellent books. .. . 

“The next Abbot who seemed to have taken 
deep interest in the Scriptorium was John de 
-Cell, who had been educated in the schools 
‘at Paris, and was profoundly learned in 
grammar, poetry, and physic.. After govern- 
ing the Priory of Wallingford for some years, 
he was elected Abbot of St. Alban’s. He 
devoted himself almost exclusively to his 
religious duties, and finding himself, like 
many other scholars, wholly unfit for the 
management of household affairs, he gave 
himself up to study, contemplation, and 
continual prayer, committing the ‘secular 
affairs of the Abbey to Raymund his Prior, 
and Roger de Parco the Cellarer. Through 
the zeal and industry of Prior Raymund 
many noble and useful books were tran- 
scribed and presented to the monastery. 
The most remarkable of these was Peter 
Comestor’s Historia Scholastica cum Alle- 
goriis. . The greater portion of the 
books which Prior Raymund had himself 
transcribed or caused to be copied was 
deposited in the Abbey library ; the remainder 
was presented to neighbouring establish- 


ments. It is not my intention to trace further 
the history of the Scriptorium of St. Alban’s.* 

“ These exertions of its Abbots and Priors 
to collect copies of such literary works as 
came within their reach naturally led to the 
compilation of the historic annals for which 
St. Alban’s became famous. Without any 
great stretch of imagination it may be fairly 
assumed that the foundation of these historic 
annals commenced during the administration 
of Simon between the years 1166 and 1183 
upon the establishment of the office of Chief 
Scribe, or Historiographer, of St. Alban’s. 
Neither in the Gesta Abbatum, nor in any 
chronicle of St. Alban’s, is the name of this 
scribe recorded ; but there is some evidence 
that after the year 1180, Walter, a monk of 
St. Alban’s, wrote a chronicle of English 
affairs, entitled, Anglicarum Rerum Chronica. 
. . « This compilation of Walter, Roger of 
Wendover found prepared to his hand when 
he became Historiographer of his Abbey, 
and dealt with it according to his own 
fashion. ... Immediately on his return to 
St. Alban’s, Roger of Wendover must have 
devoted himself to study, undoubtedly at the 
command of his Superior, who perhaps had 
some compunction at having degraded him,t 
and therefore allowed him that indulgence. 
A monk in Wendover’s position would gladly 
avoid, as much as possible, the society of his 

* The writer does, however, further refer to it in 
discussing the history of the Flores Historiarum 
(A.D. 1307), at p. 319 of his text. (The above excerpts 
are from the Preface.) This work, “‘in its original 
form,” he says, ‘* was compiled in the Monastery of 
St. Alban’s. . .. It is only natural to suppose that 
a wealthy and powerful Abbey like St. Alban’s would 
desire to place itself, as regards historical literature, 
on a par with those of Worcester, Malmesbury, and 
Durham, and consequently would do all in its power 
to foster and encourage that study. What would be 
more effectual in that respect than issuing a History 
of England from the Scriptorium of St. Alban’s, 
which had been founded by Abbot Paul.the Nor- 
man, .., who, in addition to the twenty-eight notable 
books he presented to the Abbey, caused many 
noble volumes to be transcribed by choice scribes 
for the use of the establishment. His successor, 
Simon, the nineteenth Abbot, kept in his chamber 
two or three most skilful writers constantly employed 
in copying the best and most valuable books, He 
also established perpetually one chief scribe in the 
Scriptorium.” 

t+ The degradation consisted in his having incurred 
the displeasure of Abbot Trumpington for having 
wasted the substance or property of his house as 
Prior of Belvoir. 
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brethren, and rejoice at being buried in the 
seclusion of the Scriptorium, a place es- 
pecially set apart for study and meditation, 
where silence was commanded and con- 
versation prohibited. Here, surrounded by 
volumes which had been written within its 
very walls, he found food for thought and 
occupation. It is easy to imagine the satis- 
faction he must have experienced in turning 
over the goodly tomes which the patient 
industry of scribes and the glowing fancy of 
artists had combined to complete. The 
Historia Ecclesiastica of Eusebius, Josephus’ 
De Antiquitatibus Judeorum, and the works 
of the Venerable Beda would naturally attract 
his attention. Turning from them he would 
regard with admiration the historical works 
-of Malmesbury, of Diceto, of John of Salis- 
bury, and other luminaries of the cloister. . . . 
When his Superior pointed out the unfinished 
work which Brother Walter had left, and 
directed him, either as a punishment or a 
recreation, to continue it down to his own 
times, the deposed Prior doubtless fulfilled 
the command of his Abbot with unhesitating 
‘obedience. What might have been an act of 
penance to him when he presided at Belvoir 
was a reward as a monk at St. Alban’s.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 


** Earthwork of England.”* 


By Mrs. E. S. ARMITAGE. 
os ee 


EetieaE hail this book not only as an 
‘y ‘| important contribution to English 
NALA) archzology, but also as a symptom 
~~ Of the quickened interest in that 
neglected study which has marked the last 
seven or eight years. Such a book will in 
its turn, we hope and believe, act as a 
stimulus to this growing interest, and prove 
to be one of the steps by which we advance 
to that ordered knowledge of our national 
antiquities in which other nations, and 


* Earthwork of England. By A. Hadrian Allcroft, 
M.A. Mapand 224 illustrations, London: Macmillan 
_ Co., Limited, 1908. 8vo., pp. xx, 711. Price 
18s, net. 


especially the Scandinavians, are so far ahead 
of us. 

Anyone who has made even a slight study 
of earthworks will appreciate the magnitude 
of the task which Mr. Allcroft has under- 
taken. In this goodly volume he attempts 
to sample the manifold variety of earthworks 
which are to be found in England—we might 
almost say in Britain, for he frequently 
crosses the Border—and to sample them 
scientifically—that is, in accordance with a 
classification which takes note of their 
essential features. He has restricted him- 
self, he tells us, ‘‘as far as might be,” to 
those earthworks with which he is personally 
acquainted, but the wealth of plans which 
this book contains, taken from all parts of 
England, and including an almost exhaustive 
variety of earthwork types, bespeaks the 
labour of many years, and tells of countless 
journeyings which must often have lain 
through wild and difficult country, and must 
many times have meant a fatiguing hunt 
after works which were almost impossible to 
find. No one could have undertaken such 
toil who did not understand the true poetry 
of his. subject. Just as the crabbed pages 
of Domesday are captivating to anyone with 
the historic sense, because he hears in them 
the actual voice of the eleventh century, so 
are earthworks fascinating to an eye which 
not only perceives the charm of hillside and 
moorland, but amidst the bloom of gorse 
and heather detects something even fuller of 
enchantment, the mysterious appeal which 
the work of bygone humanity makes to the 
imagination. A writer who feels this appeal 
as keenly as Mr. Allcroft does will be able 
to make others feel it too. 

But imagination is not the only faculty 
which Mr. Allcroft brings to his work. His 
book is remarkable for that sound judgment 
which is the result of wide knowledge and 
trained intellect. He is not taken in by 
Mr. Clark’s Saxon burhs, or by Neolithic 
dew-ponds, moot-hills and the like, any 
more than by ‘‘ Druidic” circles or other 
antiquarian baggage of a past epoch. If he 
adopts in the main the classification of the 
Earthwork Society, he modifies or extends 
that classification according to his own judg- 
ment, And while he cannot avoid showing 
how this classification throws light on the 
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dates of our ancient earthworks, he is well 
aware of the dangers which beset premature 
generalizations, and wishes to avoid all 
dogmatism. No one would be more willing 
than he to admit that pioneer work cannot 
pretend to finality ; but he has at least given 
us a textbook which will be in the highest 
degree useful and suggestive to all future 
students of the subject. 

One or two points might be suggested 
which seem to require further consideration. 
Mr. Allcroft has made a discrimination 
between “contour forts,” or hill forts on 
high ground, and “plateau forts,” which 
depend less on advantages of position, and 
probably mark an advance in civilization, 
when man was able to leave the heights and 
to begin clearing the forests and cultivating 
the lower ground. ‘This will probably be 
found a useful classification ; but we should 
like to have seen a discrimination suggested 
between camps with citadels and camps 
without them. This distinction has already 
been drawn by some continental writers, such 
as Verneilh and Keiler; and it must corre- 
spond to the social state of the tribes who 
used or did not use this feature. Mr. 
Allcroft may possibly reply that it is a 


question whether there is anything that can 


properly be called a citadel in any of our 
‘‘ prehistoric” camps; he may say that the 
divisions which are to be met with in a 
limited number of these camps are more 
easily explained as enclosures to separate the 
cattle from the habitable parts than as the 
refuges where the chieftain and a few chosen 
followers might defend themselves at the 
last. But we wish that the social circum- 
stances which conditioned the form and 
position of earthworks had received more 
attention in Mr. Allcroft’s book, though we 
admit that these circumstances have as yet 
been scarcely studied at all in England, with 
respect to their bearing on our archzological 
remains. 

We venture to suggest that when the 
second or third bailey of a motte-and-bailey 
castle occupies as much ground as ten acres 
(p. 420), it represents a durgus, or fortified 
village, which the builder of the castle estab- 
lished in close proximity to his own abode. 
We have plenty of historical notices of the 
artificial creation of these durgi, which, while 


they protected the trader, were a source of 
wealth to the baron from the dues which he 
was able to exact. When the castle was 
suppressed (as so many were in Henry II.’s 
reign) the durgus may have perished with it, 
and in this way we can explain such cases as 
that of Barwick-in-Elmete, where an en- 
closure of about eight acres is attached to 
the original motte and small bailey. There 
can be little doubt that the first baileys 
enclosed by the Normans were almost always 
of comparatively small area, suitable to the 
small number of trusty followers whom they 
could command. 

We are glad that Mr. Allcroft has devoted 
considerable attention in his book to those 
remarkable earthen circles which have the 
ditch inside, and therefore are clearly non- 
military. We wish that the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society could be induced to 
further our knowledge of these monuments 
by excavating some of the extraordinary 
series of circles at Thornborough, of which 
Mr. Allcroft justly says that, “be their 
purpose what it may, to one who fairly esti- 
mates their mutilated remains the three 
Thornborough Rings are, collectively, a 
monument as impressive as Stonehenge 
itself. ‘They were obviously the work of one 
people, planned and executed according to 
one definite scheme ; and when one tries to 
realize the labour involved in. making one 
such work only, one must needs feel a new 
admiration for the unknown men who 
designed them and wrought them.” If, as 
it is generally surmised, these circles were 
sepulchral in their origin, then, as the 
primitive interment of the Bronze Age is 
almost always 4 feet below the natural 
surface of the ground, it is possible that it 
may have escaped destruction, even in the 
circles which have been repeatedly ploughed 
over, 

We could wish that Mr. Allcroft had given 
us more references to his authorities, when 
his statements do not rest on his own 
observations. He modestly professes to 
write a textbook only, but the quality of his 
work is worthy of a better apparatus of 
references than he has provided. We should 
like, for example, to know what is his 
authority for the statement that Old Sarum 
has been occupied successively by Celt, 




















Roman, and Saxon. The thing is very 
probable, but we want the proof. Amateur 
archeologists in the nineteenth century were 
fond of asserting that such-and-such a hill 
‘must have been ”’ fortified in primitive and 
subsequent times, because it seemed to them 
an advantageous situation. But Mr. Allcroft 
is not an amateur. 

That there should be some errors or mis- 
conceptions in a work which covers such an 
immense and largely unexplored area was 
inevitable. To Camden is due the errcneous 
statement that the vallum of Eddisbury is 
constructed of stone. The present writer 
has seen a section of it, made of late years 
by the farmer, in which there was certainly 
no stone at all, and the stone retaining-wall 
which now lines the inner bank of the ditch 
for a portion of its course belongs un- 
doubtedly to the time when the hunting-seat 
called ‘“‘ The Chamber in the Forest” was 
built, in Edward III.’s reign. We think that 
Professor Baldwin Brown would contest the 
statement (p. 345) that the Saxons were only 
poor masons; their walls were better built 
than those of the Normans, because they 
were built of solid squared stones, instead of 
the core-and-facing structure to which the 
Normans were so partial. The description 
of a motte in the Life of St. John of 
Thérouanne is of the twelfth, not the tenth, 
century. 
Maiden Bower, at Topcliffe, was the castle 
of ‘* Toppecliva,” which, as Roger of How- 
den tells us, was refortified by Geoffrey, 
Bishop-elect of Lincoln, in 1174, against the 
rebels who were supporting the younger 
King Henry. The other works at Top- 
cliffe, which are of the Class G. type, must 
belong to the later house of the Percies, 
- where the Duke of Northumberland was 
murdered in Henry VIII.’s reign. We would 
also suggest that the British and Irish word 
dun has no connection with the Saxon down, 
meaning a hill, but is related to the German 
zaun, Saxon fun, and means an enclosure. 

We cordially wish success to Mr. Allcroft’s 
book. It is a fine piece of work ; and if it 


has the effect of leading some of our archzo- 
logical societies or our wealthy landowners 
to dig for knowledge, instead of for pots and 
coins, it will mark a new epoch in the study 
of our national monuments. | 
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There can be no doubt that. 


Renaissance Carvings in 
Colwick Church, Motts, and 
Aikeston, Derbyshire. 


By GEORGE BAILEy. 
<a 


MN Colwick Church there is a fine 
eb series of thirty-two panels of Renais- 
Ya9 Ang) Sance carvings. They head the oak 
~ Gado, by which the entire nave is 
surrounded. ‘They are of superior merit to 
any of those given in the two previous articles, 
both in design and execution; but there is 
nothing of an ecclesiastical character about 
any of them, and at first one thinks they 
might have formed the decoration of the old 
residence of the Byrons, on the site of which 
now stands Colwick Hall, which was built by 
Sir John Musters, Knight, in 1775, he having 
bought it of Sir James Stonehouse, to whom 
the first Lord Byron had sold it in the 
seventeenth century (circa 1643). Sir John 
also “‘restored the church at great cost, and 
built a new steeple and chancel in 1684,” 
which would be the thirty-fifth of Charles II. ; 
and as the pews and other woodwork are to 
all appearance what Sir John caused to be 
made when he restored the church, we can 
only conclude that the carved panels are of 
that date or James II., as Charles died in 
February, 1685. The designs consist of 
chimera, heads of Roman emperors in me- 
dallions, griffins, baboons, skulls of animals, 
and grotesque heads, etc. (Fig. 1). All of 
them have scrolls and attachments of spindle 
work and acanthus leaves, some of the heads 
being excellent examples of the application of 
those leaves to the formation of the human 
face, as was also usual in the Roman scroll 
ornaments, of which what is called “ Renais- 
sance” is mainly a survival ; and it is to the 
introduction of such masks that much of its 
effect in both stone and wood carving of that 
style is owing. In these carvings at Colwick 
the influence exerted upon the workmen is 
plainly enough Italian, when this revival of 
Roman ornaments, etc., began to assert itself 
in the fifteenth century, reaching England 
somewhat later, and it was most likely in the 
reign of James II. that the panels at Colwick 
were made, in whose time there was an 
attempt to combine the new style and 
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Gothic. But what calls for observation now 
is the curious fact that we find in another 
church, about eight miles from Colwick, at 
Ilkeston, a large number of faces, made up of 
acanthus leaves (Fig. 2), carved on the stone 
capitals of the richly clustered piers of a 
chapel on the north side of the church, east. 
This beautiful arcade is thought to be part 
of a chantry of the Cantalupes, which for a 
long time was in a ruinous state; and this 
arcade was exposed to the weather on the 
outside, the spaces between the arches being 
for a long time filled in with clay and mud 
and wattled sticks. It was not until a rebuild- 
ing of the ruinous parts took place, that the 
beauty of this singular example of transition 
from Early English work was again brought 
to view. The chapel appears to have been 
built early in the fourteenth century—time of 


sheep and bulls, and we think the explanation 
may be that what is called ‘‘ Renaissance” had 
been going on all through the Gothic period ; 
for what is much of the ornamentation used 
in early Norman but a rude attempt of the 
old masons to represent Roman ornament 
and classic forms, cropping out occasionally, 
as we see at Ilkeston, in a surprisingly ad- 
vanced degree, owing perhaps to some mason 
from Italy turning up, who would naturally 
embody to some extent the masks and orna- 
ments he had been accustomed to see and 
produce there ? 

Medallions, with heads or portraits, were a 
very favourite adjunct in Renaissance carv- 
ings, and of these a number have been already 
given from an oak door at Castle Rising,* and 
to these are now added two others from Col- 
wick (Figs. 3 and 4); they were copied from 





























FIG. I. 


Edward III.—and it is not a little disconcert- 
ing to see that old carvers of that time had 
been doing exactly what came to be done in 
the seventeenth century. The sketches here 
supplied show plainly that this was so—the 
one in stone, and the other in wood. There 
is a curious mixture of the weird and comic 
in these crowds of leering faces so ingeniously 
constructed by a skilful arrangement of 
acanthus leaves. Were these simply a de- 
velopment from the skulls of the sacrificial 
animals of classic temples? It would almost 
seem so, for there is a panel at Colwick 
representing a skull with acanthus foliations, 
and the finest Norman arches we have are 
decorated with rows of skulls called “ beak- 
heads,” because many of them have beaks 
like birds. But they are not always birds. 
Some are heads—or skulls, rather—of horned. 


the return walls of the chancel. The male 
is evidently a portrait ; so isthe female. ‘The 
former is on the north, and the other on the 
southside. Fromthewreath and other decora- 
tions, the man was certainly one of distinction— 
possibly James II. Ifso, the lady would be his 
first wife, Anne Hyde; but whether this is so is 
uncertain. But whatever the date of these 
pews and panellings may be, they are certainly 
of much later date than the nave in which 
they are found. We take the walls of the nave 
to befifteenth-century work. Sir John Musters 
rebuilt the tower and chancel in the classic 
fashion of his time, and no doubt restored 
the whole, which, judging from the decayed 
state of the marble top of Sir John Byron’s 
tomb, must have been in parts open to the 
rain—as is unfortunately the case at the 


* Antiquary for 1908, p. 424. 
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present time in the tower—and so this fine 
tomb is, on the north-east sides, worn away 
and much of it obliterated. He—Sir John 
Musters—died in 1576. 

Forming a screen to the organ, there is 
a large piece of old oak panelling, on which 
there are seven compartments, in which 
there may be seen as many pieces of the 
carved “linen pattern” of an unusual design, 
which was formerly a portion of the furniture 
of the old church, such as a screen or parclose. 
There is also a panel with a griffin and scroll- 
work upon it, but of black oak, of poor design 
and execution, and of much older date than 
those in the nave. 

With respect to these carvings, of which 
we give a few examples, it may be said that 
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FIG, 2.—CAPITAL OF PIER AT ILKESTON, 


many of them are cleverly and well executed. 
The wood used is oak, but, in the curious 
taste of the period, they have been painted. 
They are mostly in good condition, but a few 
of them have been broken and need some 
attention. Wehope this may be afforded them, 
because they are well worth preserving as 
good specimens of a style of art no longer in 
use. Funds are lacking for these and other 
needed repairs to this interesting fabric. 
They are not equal to the fine lime-wood 
carvings of Gibbons, Watson, and others who 
did the fine things at Hampton Court, Chats- 
worth, St. Paul’s, and other churches of that 
time, which are very wonderful, showing the 
astonishing skill of the artists who created 
them ; but they may be said to have fore- 
shadowed them. Besides these interesting 
VOL. V. 





carvings, Colwick Church contains many fine 
memorials of the Byron and Musters 
families, amongst them a marble statue of 





Mary Ann Musters, who died in 1832. She 
was the object of the romantic youthful 
attachment of the poet Byron. The church 
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FIG. 4. 


stands in a pretty secluded spot in the grounds 
of what was once Colwick Hall, but it is now 
an hotel. 

The sketches which illustrate this conclud- 
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ing notice of “ Renaissance Carvings ’’ were 
made last year—1908 —expressly for it ; and 
we desire to express our appreciation of the 
kind facilities afforded us by the rector, the 
Rev. Canon Curran,* which have enabled us 
to produce them. 





Round Churches. 


By A. J. SMALLPEICE. 





aR HE roundness of places of worship 
OC Yak admits of two explanations. Accord- 
My ing to the old-time theorists, the 
circle, being the most ancient, the 
most mystical, and consequently the most 
awful figure, the shape that is without begin- 
ning and without end, must represent eternity 
or infinity, and, being itself perfect, denotes 
perfection. By the Hindoos it is made in 
the form of a coiled snake, and with the 
addition of wings, it is an object of the pro- 
foundest veneration. Among the Egyptians, 
a winged globe and snake were used as 
attributes of the Deity ; while figures of 
coiled snakes have been seen on Chinese 
gates. 

The other explanation may be described 
as utilitarian. Throughout the ages it has 
been the custom of most races to perform 
their acts of worship upon the high places ; 
Hector, for instance, was commended by 
Zeus for his piety in offering many sacrifices 
on the.summit of Mount Ida. If, in order 
to form the groundwork of a temple in such 
a position, it be necessary to level the top of 
a hill, a circular, or at any rate an oval, form 
would be likely to result. And even on flat 
ground the circular shape is a natural one; 
for when a crowd gathers round some object 
of interest, such as a Hyde Park orator or 
the utterer of the Greek invocation, Ducdamé, 
it inevitably assumes this configuration, with 
the collector of the mob in the centre. This, 
in fact, is the one figure that conduces to the 
greatest comfort of the greatest number ; for 
it enables the audience to approach most 
closely to the object of its devotion or 





* Since this was written, we record with regret 
that he has passed away. 


curiosity. And when a permanent structure 
is raised to enclose the congregation, a circular 
wall requires less material than one of any 
other shape. 

Of course, in the infancy of round build- 
ings, the altar, or focus, or arena, was in the 
middle of the enclosure. In the case of 
circuses this is still customary ; and at such 
places as Stonehenge the chief block, or 
altar stone, whatever its object, lies in the 
centre. So in the Lateran baptistery in 
Rome, and in the baptisteries at St. Jean le 
Rond in Paris, at Pisa and at Asti, the font 
in each instance occupies the middle of the 
circular building. 

Of ancient circular temples, perhaps the 
most celebrated, as well as the most beauti- 
ful, is the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 
It was built in the fourth century B.c. ; but 
it can scarcely have formed a model for 
Christian imitation. That the later Roman 
temples exercised a greater influence is un- 
doubted ; indeed, some of their round 
buildings were directly adapted by the 
Christian congregations for their own use. 
The old temple of Bacchus, close to the 
Porta Viminialis, was taken over and dedicated 
to St. Agnes ; and Marcus Agrippa’s Pantheon 
was repaired by Pope Boniface IV., and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. The 
Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem is 
traditionally ascribed to the Empress Helena, 
and in its original form consisted of a circular 
building, with the sepulchre in the middle, sur- 
rounded by twelve pillars—an echo of the 
verse in Exodus, “ And Moses rose up early 
in the morning, and builded an altar under 
the hill, and twelve pillars, according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” It is from this 
building that the English round churches 
were directly copied, though it was at one 
time obstinately believed that they were 
Jewish erections, built as synagogues, and 
afterwards stolen by the intolerant Christians. 

How many of these churches have at one 
time or another stood in this country it is 
impossible even to guess. There is a tradition 
that old Trinity Church at Guildford was of 
this type, and the oldest building of them all 
is believed to have stood near to Hexham 
Cathedral. Portions of round churches 
still remain at Aslackby and Temple Bruer 
in Lincolnshire, and within the castle of 





























Ludlow, but only four specimens are left 
complete. 

Of these four, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Cambridge is the oldest ; it was 
erected about 1130. However useful the 
circular form may be for the accommodation 
of a large crowd converging upon a central 
point, for ritual purposes it is quite unsuit- 
able ; and so it will be found that in every 
case a rectangular chancel has been added to 
the main structure, and that in the course of 
continued renovations this excrescence has 
gradually grown out eastwards, until in some 
instances the original nave has become no 
more than a kind of anteroom or galilee to 
the completed church. The Cambridge 
building at first consisted of the present 
nave, with probably a semicircular apse at its 
eastern side. In the fifteenth century a larger 
chancel was built, and the clerestory of the 
round nave continued upwards after the 
manner of the ventilator of a railway tunnel. 
At the restoration of 1841 this belfry was 
pulled down, and a conical roof, in exact 
imitation of Duke William’s helmet in the 
Bayeux tapestry, substituted. At the same 
time the chancel was once more enlarged. 
The diameter of the nave is 41 feet, and, 
as at Northampton and Temple Bruer, the 
peristyle consists of eight pillars. 

Next in age comes St. Sepulchre’s, North- 
ampton. It is the largest of all, the diameter 
of its round nave being 66 feet; but, 
owing to its immense growth both eastwards 
and westwards, and to the fact that the newer 
parts have been built at a higher floor-level, 
the original building is utterly dwarfed. 

The Temple Church of St. Mary is too 
well known to need description. It was con- 
secrated in 1185 by Heraclitus, the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, measures 60 feet across, and 
its roof is supported by six pillars. 

These three churches are all due to the 
Knights Templars. The fourth, St. John 
Baptist, Little Maplestead, was a preceptory 
of the Knights Hospitallers. Its design is 
unusual, for it consists of a small circular 
nave, only 26 feet across, containing six 
pillars, and having a long narrow chancel 
which terminates again in a semicircular apse. 

Some eighty years ago, the ruins at Temple 
Bruer were excavated, and a round nave 
nearly as big as that of the Temple was 
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revealed. It was probably built about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Modern 
imitations of these round churches are not 
common, and two which exist should serve 
as dreadful warnings. No one who has ever 
seen the Church of St. Chad’s at Shrewsbury, 
or the church in the Tufnell Park Road, is 
likely to wish to increase the number of 
these strangely-geometrical structures. 


>< a 


Some atural bistorp Motes 
from the jPreston Church- 
wardens’ Accounts. 

By ALBERT WADE, F.E.S. 


EW people are aware of the many 
references to natural history which 
| are to be found in our old church- 

~ wardens’ accounts. The writer has 
recently had the opportunity of examining 
the churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of 
Preston, and now gives a few notes on the 
records to be found there. 

Under a statute of Henry VIII., extended 
by further statutes of Elizabeth, church- 
wardens, and other parishioners (in the case 
of Preston these are styled the “ Four and 
Twenty Gentlemen”), were empowered to tax 
and assess every person holding land or 
tithe yearly at Easter, and to use the money 
for, among other things, the payment of re- 
wards for the destruction of vermin. These 
persons had to enter up and keep a true 
account of the payments made for this 
object. 

The churchwardens’ accounts in some 
parts of the country form interesting and 
valuable records of the existence, in no small 
numbers, at no very early date of many in- 
teresting animals and birds, some of which, 
unfortunately, are now only too rare. Of 
animals may be mentioned the wild cat, 
badger, and otter; and of birds, the osprey, 
raven, and chough. The various ways of 
spelling the different names in the accounts 
in some parts of the country are very 
curious, and illustrate the difficulty which 
02 
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the somewhat illiterate churchwardens had 
of keeping a true account of payments made 
for the destruction of vermin. 
A detailef examination of the church- 
wardens’ accounts for the parish of Preston 
reveals a number of entries which suggest 
that foxes must have been numerous in com- 
paratively recent times, so much so that a 
resolution was passed at a meeting of the 
Four and Twenty Gentlemen of Preston, 
held March 31, 1684, which was as follows: 
‘* Agreed also and resolved that ye rate of 
12d.* for every fox head be allowed and payed 
at ye bringing of such heads to ye parties that 
brings them and ye churchwardens to pay 
ye said rates or demand to be allowed for ye 
same at ye bringing of such heads.” 
This is recorded in the minute-book on 
that date—this book, by the way, com- 
mences January 1, 1644. Unfortunately, the 
account-books previous to 1749 are lost, like 
many other parochial records of the country. 
The first natural history items occur 
March, 1766, and are as follow: 
a 

Paid Mr. Hesketh’s man for 
- Fox heads ee os © 6 
A Fox head per T. Astley... 1 © 


It is difficult to understand what the odd 
sixpence in the first item was for, seeing that 
the sum of 12d. was allowed for each fox 
head ; perhaps it was for a brush or some 
other portion. 

It is hard to realize nowadays that foxes 
were once so numerous in the neighbour- 
hood of Preston as to cause the worthy 
Four and Twenty Gentlemen to pass a 
special resolution placing a price on their 
head, but no doubt they were very destruc- 
tive amongst the smaller live-stock kept on 
the surrounding farms ; but it requires a very 
vivid imagination to conjure up the vision of 
reynard careering along what is now, say, 
Moor Lane. 


* This was a low price compared with what was 
sometimes paid elsewhere. In the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Weybridge, Surrey, under date 1697, 
there is the entry: ‘‘Gave to John Born for a foxes 
hed, 00.03.04” (Surrey Archaeological Collections, 
vol. xxi., p. 161). In 1739, at Guilsborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, one shilling was paid for a fox, or a ‘‘ fock,” 
as it is spelt in a similar entry of the same amount 
in the following year (Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, New Series, vol. i., 1905-1907, pp. 82, 83). 


The next item we come to is dated four 
years later, 1770: 
ae 
Pd for 3 Urchins ... a 


Urchin is a name still used in some parts 
of the country for the hedgehog.* It is not 
very clear why payments should have been 
made for the destruction of such creatures, 
but perhaps superstition (which was then 
very rife) was against them. Even now they 
are supposed to suck milk from the udders 
of cows as they lie on the ground, although 
it is a physical impossibility for a creature 
with so small a mouth as the hedgehog ; but 
what they occasionally do is to lick up milk 
which is sometimes spilt from the cow’s 
udders in the fields. 

The last natural history item occurs in 
1811, and states : 

hk & 
Pd for 8 Fox heads ~~ @ 2 


In some parts of the country it was the 
custom to place the carcasses of foxes in a 
niche over the church door as a visible proof 
to the Sunday congregation that a righteous 
use was being made of their money. 

I have been unable to find any reference 
to wolves in the earlier minute-book, although 
one writer states that they survived in the 
northern counties as late as 1680. Harting 
and Lydekker, however, consider that wolves 
died out during the reign of Henry VII. 
(1485-1509). 

Osteological remains show that wolves 
formerly abounded in the great forests of 


* In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich, there is the entry, under date June 7, 1569: 
‘*To Wm. Daukins for kylling of an hedgehogge, 
ijd.” (East Anglian, March, 1899, p. 37). The Parish 
Constable’s Accounts for Stratton, Northamptonshire, 
contain numerdus references to payments for the 
animal variously called ‘‘ hedghog,” ‘‘ edghog,” and 
“urchin.” Fourpence apiece was the usual rate in 
1783-1788. At Guilsborough fourpence was paid in 
1739 for ‘‘2 vrchins.” [Spelt ‘‘ varchin” in some 
records.] The Stratton Constable’s Accounts further 
show many payments in 1783-1788 for ‘‘ sparrawes,” 
usually at the rate of twopence a dozen, the same 
price being paid at Guilsborough; also twopence 
‘*for a Magpy,” fourpence for two crows, the same 
price for ‘4 carrons’’ (1791)—7.¢., carrion-crows— 
and in 1800 fourpence for a snake, and, again, half 
a crown for fifteen snakes (see Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries, New Series, vol. i., 1905-1907, 
PP- 29, 30, 83, 84). 
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Blackburnshire and Bowland, and it may be 
interesting to note that Luilphus, a Dean of 
Whalley in the reign of Canute, was cele- 
brated as a wolf-hunter at Rossendale. 

There is much other information of anti- 
quarian interest to be derived from an 
examination of these minute and account 
books ; they are for the most part beautifully 
written, for, as the accounts show, some 
person was occasionally hired to write them 
out. 

All this has now passed away, for in 1770 
the Four and Twenty Gentlemen changed 
their ancient title, and were henceforth ‘styled 
the ‘Select Vestry,” which still survives, but 
their duties were considerably altered by the 
Statute Law Revision Act, 1863. 


Ze) 
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I am glad to hear that the 
University of Liverpool School 
of Local History and Records 
is to undertake the editing and 
publication of the town records. 
) A series of volumes, says the 
Liverpool Daily Courter, is 
contemplated, numbering eight 
or ten, containing the com- 
plete municipal records, and 
they will be published uniform in size with 
the current volumes of the Council pro- 
ceedings. The latter begin as printed works 
about the year 1862, and the labours of the 
Publications Sub-Committee will cover the 
manuscript records between the year 1550 
and that date. It is probable that prior to 
1550 for a considerable period town’s books 
existed, but they are not now to be found. 
The manuscript books that actually remain 
are a very mixed collection. They contain 
Council proceedings, town’s meetings, records 
of local courts of justice, and in some cases 
—where the Town Clerk has been more 
than a mere recorder of minutes—interesting 
details of local occurrences, disasters, and 
even comments on the weather. From the 
point of view of local genealogy, these early 
records are most important. They abound 











in personal names, give descriptions of ap- 
prentices and their indentures, lists of civic 
officers—mayors, bailiffs, and schoolmasters. 
Their publication should give a new incen- 
tive to the study of local genealogy. The 
genealogy of many Liverpool families may be 
completed in this way. 
»* »* * 

These records are a picturesquely tattered 
library. The documents have passed through 
many vicissitudes. Vandals have torn out 
pages, mice have nibbled them, they were 
rescued from the Town Hall fire. It is said 
—though here historians differ—that Prince 
Rupert carried them away after the Royalist 
capture of Liverpool, and that possibly some 
of them never came back. In place of some 
lost originals, however, there are, fortunately, 
copies that were made in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. 


»* »* 

The School is also tackling the Liverpool 
parish records. For some time past Mr. 
W. Lyon Blease has been engaged on the 
investigation of the secular side of these 
records, and Mr. Henry Peet, F.S.A., whose 
recent work on Liverpool in Queen Anne’s 
time marks him out as specially fitted for the 
task, will deal with the ecclesiastical side of 
the parish documents, both these tasks being 
quite separate from the work of publishing 
the municipal records. 


od a ad 
Dr. M. A. Stein, the leader of the Indian 
Government Mission to Central Asia, in an 
interview with a Reuter’s correspondent, made 
the following very interesting statement : 
“ Perhaps the most fascinating part of the 
archeological work was that which was carried 
out during the spring and early summer of 
1907 in the desert which extends between the 
salt marshes of Lob Nor and the Tun Huang 
oasis, marking the extreme west of the 
Chinese province of Kansu. There I was 
able to trace over a distance of more than 
300 miles the remains of that ancient frontier 
wall, constructed, at the end of the second 
century before Christ, by the Chinese to 
protect the newly opened route towards the 
west. The ground generally is absolutely 
barren gravel desert extending on both sides 
of a narrow chain of salt marshes. The 
fortified line has remained in a surprisingly 
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good condition, considering that it was 
mainly constructed of consolidated gravel 
and regularly laid strata of faggots of reeds. 
Near the high watch-towers guarding the line 
of this wall I found relics left behind by the 
Chinese posts which then garrisoned this 
awful region. Documents in wood and 
bamboo from about roo B.c. down to the 
middle of the century after Christ, when this 
defensive line appears to have been definitely 
abandoned, were excavated. These I found 
in hundreds within the little office-rooms of 
the guard-houses, or outside them in the 
ample rubbish- heaps which the Chinese 
soldiers had left. The distribution, organiza- 
tion, and commissariat arrangements of these 
frontier forces can be exactly traced in the 
official orders, indents, and other relics, and 
many curious details of life along this miser- 
able frontier can still be recovered.” 


eH SF & 
‘¢ One of our most profitable finds was the 
exploration of what has proved to be a 
treasure cave, literally crammed with ancient 
manuscripts, paintings, and other Buddhist 
remains. These had been deposited and 
hermetically walled up in a side-chapel of 
one great Buddhist sacred cave. Here I 
found the whole of a large temple library, 
with other valued relics, which had been de- 
posited there towards the end of the tenth 
century of our era, evidently to save them 
from a threatened barbarous invasion, and 
which have ever since remained absolutely 
protected both against men and the ravages 
of the desert. The manuscripts which we 
recovered from their imprisonment of cen- 
turies frequently dated in their oldest por- 
tions as far back as the first century after 
Christ. The books were done up in bundles, 
and were practically as fresh as when de- 
posited. The number of manuscripts ex- 
ceeds 4,000, and as far as can be told are 
approximately in about seven different lan- 
guages. The way in which this great treasure 
was recovered was one of romantic interest, 
and was only possible through the exercise 
of the greatest secrecy.” 
xs FF & 

The Zad/e¢ announces that a highly important 
discovery of documents relating to the Council 
of Trent has been made in the State archives 
of Innsbruck by Professor Andreas Galante. 





The find consists of a collection of more than 
1,000 letters addressed to Cardinal Chris- 
topher von Madruz, who was Prince-Bishop 
of Trent from 1539 to 1567—a period cover- 
ing the sitting of the Council which lasted 
from 1545 to 1563. The letters come from 
all parts of Europe, from princely personages, 
from Cardinals and other high ecclesiastics, 
whilst a few are purely family letters. The 
names of the correspondents read like a list 
of all the principal personages in Europe at 
that time. The subject-matter of their letters 
refers almost exclusively to the famous Coun- 
cil, upon the history of which the letters are 
expected to throw additional important light. 
Professor Galante has already written a 
monograph on the Council, and will now 
begin another work, using the rich materials 
of his lucky discovery. 
xy SF & 
I notice in Messrs. Methuen’s spring an- 
nouncements several books of interest to 
antiquaries. Another volume in the ad- 
mirable series of ‘‘ The Antiquary’s Books ” 
is to appear — English “Costume, by Mr. 
George Clinch, a book which should be 
uncommonly useful in these days, not only 
to antiquaries and students, but to all con- 
cerned in the promotion of historical pageants. 
The Foundations of the English Church and 
The Saxon Church and the Norman Con- 
guest will be the first issues in a new series of 
‘‘ Handbooks of English Church History,” 
edited by the Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. Mr. 
Paget Toynbee’s Dante in English Literature 
is also promised. 
xy Fe & 

Messrs. Jack announce the issue of two 
new books that should be useful. One is a 
new comprehensive work on British and 
Foreign Arms and Armour, by Mr. Charles 
H. Ashdown. The work will cover the 
entire period down to the production of gun- 
powder, and the illustrations, to the number 
of over 500, will be taken from actual 
examples, missals, illuminated manuscripts, 
brass effigies, etc. The other book is a new 
Complete Guide to Heraldry, in one volume, 
by Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, editor of Armorial 
Families, etc. Each part of the science and 
each charge will be dealt with and fully ex- 
plained, and the work will be illustrated with 
some 800 designs, including plates in colour, 
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executed by Mr. Graham Johnston, Herald 
Painter to the Lyon Court, Edinburgh. 


ad * 5d 


Genealogists will be interested in Zhe Royal 
Daughters of England, described as “an 
historical and genealogical compendium of 
the public and private history of most of the 
royal and illustrious families of Europe for 
over 800 years,” upon which Mr. Henry 
Murray Lane, Chester Herald of Arms, has 
been working for many years, and which is 
shortly to be published in two quarto volumes 
by Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., 
and Messrs. Cross and Jackman, of Can- 
terbury. 

»* ad &* 
The custom of a group of men going round 
at Christmas-time with a horse’s head crudely 
carved in wood, known as the “ hoodening 
horse,” is still practised in Thanet and a few 
other places in East Kent. This custom is 
mentioned in Hone’s Every-Day Book, and 
from time to time references to it have been 
made in the local press and periodical litera- 
ture, but hitherto the subject has hardly 
received the attention it merits. Mr. Percy 
Maylam, of Canterbury, has been engaged 
for several years in getting together informa- 
tion on the subject, and the result of his 
research and investigation will be embodied 
in a work shortly to be published, which it is 
hoped will be welcome to all folklorists, and 
those who are interested in Kent. It will be 
entitled “ Zhe Hoodening Horsey: an East 
Kent Christmas Custom. The number of 
copies printed will depend upon the number 
of subscribers. The price of the book will 
be 5s., and subscribers’ names should be 
sent to Mr. Percy Maylam, 32, Watling 
Street, Canterbury. 

od a &* 
The last meeting of the session of the Biblio- 
graphical Society will be held on March 15, 
when Mr. S. Gaselee will read a paper on 
The Bibliography of Petronius Arbiter. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 











Antiquatian Mews. 
[ We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 

Sor insertion under this heading.) 

SALE. 

THE sale at Sotheby's of the Greek coins collected 
by the late Mr. F. Sherman Benson, of Brooklyn, 
began on February 3 and lasted seven days. There 
was keen competition for many of the examples. 
We name a few specimen prices. The highest 
price given for a single coin, which was also 
the highest ever given, was £640 for a tetra- 
drachm of Katana. The history of some of the 
coins is curious, as an instance of which may be 
mentioned that of a rare tetradrachm, of Pyrrhos, 
King of Epeiros. This coin was found by a peasant 
in a watercourse, eleven years ago, at Gerace, 
the site of the ancient Lakroi, in Bruttium. It 
fetched £64 10s. No less a sum than £301 was 
paid for a stater of the Amphictyonic League, with 
the veiled head of Demeter on one side and Apollo 
seated on the Omphalos on the other. The finest of 
thirty coins with Taras of Calabria on a dolphin, 
with the details of the head and hands of Taras in 
beautiful relief, realized £72 (Rollin), and a coin of 
Altinus Daxos, chief magistrate of Arpoi, in Apulia, 
during the Hannibalic War, with the head of Perse- 
phone, £50 15s. (Dr. Hirsch). In the Bunbury sale 
this made £11, and a Metapontion didrachm, which 
fetched £16 in the same sale, rose to £60 (Hirsch). 
Lucanian coins also found appreciation. Pallas, 
Skylla, and Herakles figured on one of the Herakleia, 
and brought £54 (Rollin). An Arkadia Federal 
silver stater was sold for £350. It was a coin of 
finest style and well preserved. On the obverse the 
head of Zeus Lykzos appeared, and on the reverse a 
figure of Pan seated on a rock. For a Pheneos 
stater, bearing the head of Persephone on the 
obverse, and, on the reverse, Hermes carrying the 
infant Dionysos, the sum of £200 was paid. A tetra- 
Grachm of Ainphipolis, weighing 221 grains, realized 
£339. The coin is regarded as the finest specimen 
of its variety. Six times the price was paid for it 
than that paid on the occasion of its last sale. The 
808 lots realized the enormous total of £15,175 4s., 
the cost of the collection to its late owner having been 
about £10,000, It is some time since classical numis- 
matists had such a succession of field-days. 





LAAAAAAAAAAAALL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


WITH the new year the Viking Club begins the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Miscellany ” and the ‘* Records” sections 
of their ‘“Old-Lore Series,’’ hitherto bound up in the 
same number, in separate parts. We have before us 
Orkney and Shetland Miscellany, vol. ii., part i., and 
Orkney and Shetland Records, vol. ii., part iii., both 
dated January. The former fully justifies its name. 
It contains a miscellaneous budget of articles, notes, 
queries, and replies relating to manyand varied aspects 
of life and history in the old Norse earldom. Shetland 
shipwrecks, townships and surnames, rune-stones, 
Orkney and Shetland portraits, recent books on 
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northern subjects—these are a few of the topics which 
are dealt with or illustrated. The Afiscellany is of 
interest to many students besides those more imme- 
diately connected with the northern islands. The 
Records part contains a further instalment of Shet- 
land Sasines. It is the praiseworthy desire of the 
Club to print all the documents they possibly can 
which will be of use in the compilation of the history 
of the Norse earldom. 


The Somerset-hire Archzological Society have lately 
published Courts Leet and the Court Leet of the 
Borough of Taunton (Tauvton:. Barnicott and 
Pearce. Price Is.), by H. Byard Sheppard, F.M.S. 
Mr. Sheppard is steward of the manor of Taunton 
and Taunton Deane, and in January read before the 
local Chamber of Commerce the paper here printed. 
Much of the few pages given to the account of Courts 
Leet in general, their functions and procedure, of 
course contains fairly familiar matter ; but nearly 
thirty pages are occupied by a series of extracts from 
the old minute books, from 1585 onward, which illus- 
trate in the most interesting and effective way the 
manner in which the Court did its work. These 
entries have naturally a family resemblance to those 
in the records of other Courts Leet, but many of 
them have local peculiarities or illustrate local 
customs. On p. 23 are some amusing details, show- 
ing the troubles to which the practice of keeping 
pigs in the churchyard gave rise, and the naughti- 
nesses of ungodly youth. Among several appendixes 
is one which gives the names of the constables of the 
borough from 1426 (with a few gaps) to the present 
day. The pamphlet is good value for its modest 


price. 
of *s aD 

The new part, vol. vi., part ii., of Papers and 
Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club and Archeo- 
logical Society is unusually slim, but contains three 
useful contributions to local parochial history. Sir 
William W. Portal leads off with a sketch of the 
history of the ‘‘ Manors and Charches of Laverstuke 
and Freefulk,” places which have been closely asso- 
ciated with the fortunes of his own family since 
the Huguenot refugee, Henri Portal, learnt paper- 
making at South Stoneham mill, and thereafter was 
naturalized at Winchester in 1711. An inventory of 
Laverstoke Church goods in 1720 describes the 
marble font in Wessex dialect as ‘‘One Mervall 
Vant.” In the Andover churchwardens’ accounts, it 
is noted, for 1471, the font is frequently called a 
“vant,” and ‘‘ mervall ” is still a common southern 
pronunciation of ‘‘ marble.” The other papers are a 

opular account of the parish history of Eling and of its 
Ponntiful church, one of the finest in the New Forest 
district, by the Rev. T. Thistle, and ‘‘ Farley Cham- 
berlayne and its Associatlons,” by Mrs. Suckling. 


2 
In the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, vol. xxxviii., part iv. Mr. T. J. Westropp 
continues his valuable studies of early Irish earth- 
works with the first part of a paper on “ Ring-Forts 
in the Barony of Moyarta, Co. Clare, and their 
Legends.’’ In Co. Clare the various kinds of early 
earthworks are to be numbered ‘by the hundred. 


A paper on ‘‘Church Island, Lough Currane, 
Co. Kerry,” by Mr. P. J. Lynch, contains a very in- 
teresting account of a sculptured stone which has in 
the centre a carved figure playing a stringed instru- 
ment. -*‘ Examples of ancient carving in Ireland 
representing stringed instruments are few,” says Mr. 
Lynch, ‘‘ and confined to harpers.” But in this case, 
as the enlarged illustration shows clearly, it is the 
ancient six-stringed parent of the violin—the cruzt 
or fidil, Folklorists should take note of a brief 
communication from Mr. H. S. Crawford on 
“ Crosses of Straw and Twigs from Co. Roscommon.” 
Among other good papers we note ‘‘ A Cross Slab 
and Fragment from Gallen Priory,” by Mr. E. C. R. 
Armstrong; and ‘‘Colonel Daniel O'Neill, circa 
1612-1664,” by Colonel W. O. Cavenagh. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — January 14. —Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.-—Mr. A. Trice 
Martin presented the annual report of the work which 
had been carried on in 1908 at Caerwent, the site of 
Venta Silurum. He said that the work had been 
executed mainly under the supervision of Dr. Ashby 
and Mr. Hudd, and regretted that the former was not 
present to give an account of what had been done, 
It had consisted in the excavation of three large 
houses or blocks abutting on the main street between 
the west and east gates. Parts of these houses were 
in all probability shops. To the west of them there 
was discovered a building that was undoubtedly a 
temple. It consisted of a ce//a, surrounded by a wall, 
which had probably formed the Zodium, with a court 
and entrance to the south from the main street. The 
plan was not unlike that of the temple at Lydney. 
To the north of the temple another house had been 
excavated, with two large yards or gardens, the one 
on the west having an imposing entrance or porch. 
Among the notable finds were another hoard of coins, 
most of them mimi ; an unusually large amount of 
‘‘Samian’’ pottery; and a small stone figure of a 
seated goddess, with a palm in one hand, and a globe 
or pomegranate in the other. The execution, which 
was extremely rude, recalled that of the stone head 
found some years ago in the so-called “shrine” in 
the south-west quarter of the city. The report was 
illustrated by lantern photographs.—/anuary 21.— 
Sir Edward Brabrook, vice-president in the chair.— 
Dr. Philip Norman, treasurer, and Mr. Ernest A. 
Mann read a joint paper on an ancient conduit-head 
at Chapel Street, Bloomsbury, with notes on the 
history and topography of the Grey Friars’ water- 
supply. This forms the sequel to a paper read by 
Dr. Norman in 1899, and published in Archaologia, 
vol. lvi., part ii— Atheneum, January 30. 


2 OS a 
SoOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/anuary 28.— Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair,—Mr. E. Neil 
Baynes read a paper on the excavation of two barrows 
at Ty’n-y-pwil, Llanddyfnan, Anglesey, in August 
and September last. The work was carried out at 
the expense of Lord Boston, to whom permission to 
excavate was accorded by Mr. Walter Vivian, the 
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owner of Ty’n-y-pwll Farm. In the larger barrow, 
about 96 feet in diameter and 7 feet in height, were 
found seven cinerary urns, another urn of a different 
type which was empty, a cist with incinerated bones, 
and an extended skeleton near the edge of the mound. 
The cinerary urns all contained burnt bones, and in 
four of them bronze was found. Four or more of 
these urns were of the cordoned type, which is usually 
found in North Britain. The largest urn, about 
16 inches in height and 17} inches in width, con- 
tained, besides a bronze celt, which was twisted 
owing to the action of fire, a perfect bronze knife- 
dagger, an elongated bronze implement nearly 
4% inches long and sharpened at each end, and a 
piece of stag’s horn. The bronze in the other urns 
had passed through the fire, and in one case had 
been melted. There wasno centralinterment. This 
barrow evidently belonged to the Bronze Age. 

Two hundred feet distant was a smaller barrow, 
about 66 feet in diameter and 4 feet in height above 
the ground level. No urns were found here, but 
about 2 feet 3 inches below the ground level, near 
the centre, a crouched skeleton was discovered in a 
cist composed of clay and stones, which was covered 
with a limestone slab about 5 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 8 inches thick. A small flint knife was 
the only other object found in this cist. It seems 
that the body had been wrapped in a garment of skin 
or leather before interment. Professor Keith, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, who made a careful 
examination of the skull, believes that it belonged to 
aman of about thirty years of age. It is markedly 
dolichocephalic, and the low cranial capacity is 
explained by the small stature of the individual. He 
also considered that the skull belonged to the type 
described by Huxley as having been found in long 
barrows and river-bed deposits of England and Ireland 
and in the cist interments of Scotland. Huxley re- 
garded them as Neolithic people. No urns or other 
interment were found in this barrow, which was 
earlier than the preceding one.—Dr. Arthur Evans, 
Professor Gowland, and Mr. Reginald Smith joined 
in the discussion. 

In a paper on ‘‘ The Music in the Painted Glass 
of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick,” Mr. C. F. 
Hardy showed, by reference to Graduals of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that the scrolls in 
the tracery of one of the windows contained—sub- 
stantially in their original condition—the words and 
plainsong of the antiphon ‘‘ gaudeamus,” the first 
part of the introit as appointed for the Mass on most 
of the feasts in honour of the Virgin.—Asheneum, 


February 6. 
at ns S| 


At the meeting of the BristoL AND GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on January 20, 
Mr. J. E. Pritchard gave his annual notes on the 
changes and demolitions in Bristol streets and houses, 
and on local archzological discoveries during the 
previous year. The paper was full of detail of much 
interest, especially to Bristolians. We extract one 
passage of perhaps wider interest. Referring to 
excavations in Small Street for the extension of the 
post office, Mr. Pritchard said: ‘‘ With regard to the 
site, it was hoped that, in course of excavating, some 
VOL. V. 


further evidence might be obtained touching the early 
occupation of that spot—I mean prior to the Norman 
period—but deep digging was only necessary in 
certain places, and very few archzedlogical relics were 
discovered. The numerous finds of the prehistoric 
Iron Age in recent years upon the peninsula forming 
the site of ancient Bristol, between the two rivers, 
led one to expect some fresh types from this site, as 
the spot had not been turned over for a very long 
period, certainly not since the science of early man 
had come into special prominence. It was satisfactory, 
therefore, to find several specimens of unusual type. 
On June 24, in a trench on the south side, at a depth 
of about 14 feet below street-level, a roughly-made 
bone implement was turned up; this measures 
3g inches long, and has a hole } inch in diameter 
drilled at the top end. It is doubtful for what use 
this was intended, but it may have been a cloak-pin, 
for the head seems too large for a needle; or it was 
possibly a peg for securing the bolt of a door. At the 
same time, a red deer tine tip was found, which had 
been bored at the larger end to form the handle of 
probably a tool. 

On July 6 another most interesting specimen was 
rescued during the progress of the digging at a spot 
on the south side about 50 feet back from the original 
street frontage, and at a depth of about 12 feet. Mr. 
Henry Balfour, of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, 
has examined this relic, and says that in his opinion 
it is the metatarsal of a horse, and the half of a 
broken ‘‘ sledge-runner,’’ measuring 6} inches long. 
It is certain that it has been used on ice, the friction- 
surface showing that plainly. The only difference 
between the bone sledge-runners and the bone skates 
is that the former are perforated in a vertical direction 
to the friction surface, while the latter are perforated 
transversely. The reason is that when used as runners 
the bones were pegged to the under surface of the 
sledge from below upward, whereas the skates were 
tied on to the boot. The skates are more usually 
found, but several so-called ‘‘skates” in museums 
are in reality sledge-runners. They must have afforded 
splendid anti-friction surfaces. In close proximity to 
this a solid tine of the red deer was found. This 
measures 8 inches long, and has been closely sawn oft 
with a metal saw at each end, but it does not look 
like a finished implement. Though there is not 
sufficient evidence to indicate at all clearly the date 
of these specimens, there is no doubt that they 
belonged to a very early period, probably of the Iron 
Age or soon after. 

a 25 a 
BritisH NuMISMATIC SOCIETY, January 30.—Mr. 
W. J. Andrew, President, in the chair. Miss Helen 
Farquhar read the first part of a paper on ‘‘The 
Portraiture of our Stuart Monarchs on their Coins 
and Medals.’’ The lecture was accompanied by 
lantern slides, and was copiously illustrated by coins 
and medals of the period. The reigns dealt with 
were those of James I., Charles I., and Charles II. 
Close attention was given to the identification of the 
engravers employed. By means of extracts from 
State Papers, and of comparison both with the Great 
Seals of the Monarchs named and with signed medals, 
Miss Farquhar succeeded in throwing new light upon 
P 
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the attribution of certain coins and pattern pieces to 
particular engravers, such as that of the gold bezant 
of James I. to Charles Anthony. Miss Farquhar 
also maintained that certain pattern pieces of 
Charles I., hitherto attributed to Thomas Rawlins, 
should, for reasons of date and workmanship, be 
attributed to Edward Green, the chief engraver at 
the Mint, and his coadjutor Nicholas Briot. The 
story of the latter years of Thomas Simon’s short life 
was also investigated, and it was shown that Simon 
continued to work at the Mint after he had been 
officially superseded by Roettier. 


~ 6 28 


At the annual meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on January 29, 
Mr. C. W. Sutton read a paper by Mr. T. Stanley 
Ball on the Chetham Hospital Silver Plate. This 
plate has been kept with such reverent care that it is 
in a remarkable and unusual state of preservation ; it 
consists of 119 separate pieces of silver, including 
forks and spoons dating from 1666 to 1843. The 
earliest examples are tablespoons dating from 1666 
and 1667, and are engraved with the initials H. C., 
above which is a cross potent, part of the Chetham 
arms. These spoons could not, however, have been 
part of the table silver of Humphrey Chetham, for the 
date of manufacture is thirteen or fourteen years after 
his decease. Other articles engraved either with the 
initials of Humphrey Chetham or his crest are two 
standing cups dated 1670, two flagons and six salt- 
cellars dated 1674, two half-pint cups dated 1745, and 
twenty-four dessert-spoons of the same date. The 
writer of the paper dealt minutely not only with the 
above, but also with the remainder of the plate, 
giving dates, marks, and details of shape and 


decoration, 
~~ 2 


The annual meeting of the RoyaL SociETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on January 26, 
when Dr. Robert Cochrane was elected President for 
the customary term—an unusually well-deserved 
honour. In the course of his inaugural address, Dr. 
Cochrane, who has been honorary general secretary 
of the Society for twenty-one years, referred to the 
various Acts of Parliament which had been passed 
for the purpose of preserving the ancient monuments 
of Ireland, and showed on the screen some of those 
upon which the Society had expended money. 


~~ 6 


Mr. T. Ross presided at the January meeting of the 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. In the 
first paper Mr. J. Graham, Callander, described a 
series of five cists, each containing with the buried an 
urn of the beaker or drinking-cup type recently 
discovered in Aberdeenshire. In the second paper 
Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant-keeper of the museum, 
reported the results of his survey of the stone circles 
in the Blairgowrie district of Perthshire, the report 
being accompanied by measured plans and drawings 
obtained under the Gunning Fellowship. Some 
examples met with in this year’s survey are of a type 
not hitherto recognized as prehistoric burial sites. 


They consist of circular ridges from 40 to 50 feet in 
diameter, and though not composed of conspicuous 
standing-stones, are stone circles in a modified sense. 
In the third paper, communicated by the Hon, John 
Abercromby, Captain G. H. North gave an account 
of the examination of a sepulchral cairn on the Kilcoy 
estate, in the Black Isle, Ross-shire. The cairn, 
which was situated in a wood about half a mile north 
of Kilcoy Castle, was about 100 feet in diameter, 
rising in the centre to a height of from Io to 12 feet, 
but its bulk had been diminished by taking. stones 
from it for the formation of a new road. The cairn 
had been erected over a central cist formed of large 
slabs set on edge and covered by a much more 
massive slab. In the cist was an urn of food-vessel 
type, finely decorated with three mouldings under- 
neath the brim and chevrony ornament impressed 
with a twisted cord. The only remains of the burial 
were a few fragments of bone and charred wood inter- 
mingled with the earth in the cist. The fourth paper, 
by Dr. G. A. Fothergill, was entitled ‘* The Story of 
a Barber’s Bleeding Dish,” and included a short 
sketch of the history of the surgeon-barbers of Edin- 
burgh from 1505 to 1722, when the surgeons and 
barbers were formed into separate incorporations. 
The next meeting was held on February 8, Sir H. 
Maxwell in the chair. In the first paper Mr. J. A. 
Balfour gave an account of his examination of the 
ecclesiastical remains of the Holy Island, Arran, 
otherwise known as Lamlash. There is little to be 
gleaned from historical sources regarding the settle- 
ment of St. Molaise on the island in the seventh 
century, or of the later monastery said to have been 
founded by Reginald MacSomerled in the thirteenth 
century. Last year the author made an examination 
of the site of this monastery, and found the graveyard, 
which had been disused since about 1790, and under 
crop since 1835. No building could be found in the 
field except a circular foundation 22 feet in diameter, 
Framed one of the two small towers alluded to by 

’Artigue in his notice of the island in 1543. St. 
Molio’s cave, or cell, about a mile distant, was cleared 
out and found to be 414 feet in length by 12} feet in 
width. It was partly paved with rough slabs, and 
under the paving was a drain cut in the rock. At the 
south-west end was a deposit of kitchen-midden 
refuse, with split bones of domestic animals, and 
shells of edible molluscs. When this rubbish was 
removed a fireplace was brought to view, and a dry- 
built wall across the cave, 3 feet in thickness, which 
had fallen inwards. The cave had often been used as 
a shelter by shell-gatherers who came to the island. 
Scores of crosses made by pilgrims can still be traced 
on the walls, but of the Runic inscriptions mentioned 
by Sir Daniel Wilson only one was noticed. A short 
distance from the cave is a large boulder with a flat 
top, variously called St. Molaise’s table, or the saint’s 
chair, or the judgment stone, which has on the east 
wing a curious incised cross with a ring at the top of 
the shaft, and a few pilgrims’ crosses. Close by is 
the well of St. Molaise, and a hollowed stone which 
has been called a font. 

In the second paper the Rev. Otto Blundell, 
F.S.A.Scot., described the results of his examination 
by means of a diving dress of the artificial island or 
crannog known as Eilean Muireach, in the south end 
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of Loch Ness. Situated about 150 yards from the 
shore, the island is now about 4 feet above the average 
level of the loch, which previous to the making of the 
Caledonian was 6 feet lower, and an island of pro- 
portionately greater extent. The water round the 
island was found to be 12 feet deep, and the sides of 
the island presented an even slope of rubble stones 
resting on a floor of beams, with trunks of trees, 
which seemed to be of oak, lying along the circum- 
ference of the pile of stones, and an arrangement of 
spars extending from these into the stonework. 
Traces of a causeway leading from the island to the 
mainland were discernible, but it was uncertain 
whether it formed part of the original construction 
or whether it was the approach to the castle which is 
known to have existed on the island in the fifteenth 
century. 

In the third paper Miss Dorothea M. Bate gave an 
account of a sepulchral cairn excavated by her on the 
estate of Major-General Graham, of Mossknow, in the 
Kirtle Valley, Dumfriesshire, where there are many 
such cairns, mostly destroyed. This cairn also had 
evidently been considerably reduced in bulk, but the 
burial in the centre was found intact in a cist 4 feet 
in length, scarcely 2 feet in width, and 1 foot 10 inches 
in depth. The cist was carefully formed of four single 
stones for sides and ends and two covering stones laid 
one on the top of the other, the undermost being the 
largest, and measuring 7 feet in length by 4 feet in 
breadth. The joints of the cist were plastered with 
clay, and the bottom covered with a layer of clean 
river gravel about 3 inches thick. On this lay the 
much-decayed fragments of the skeletons of at least 
one, if not two, adults and a child. No pottery or 
other artificial objects were found in the cist. 

In the fourth paper Mr. William Reid, F.S.A.Scot., 
Dundee, gave a notice of the discovery of a group of 
full-length stone cists lying east and west and close 
together within the enclosure cf the Public School at 
Leuchars, Fife. The cists, of which thirty-four were 
uncovered, were of the usual type of early Christian 
burials, being each composed of several smallish slabs 
set on edge, with similar small undressed slabs form- 
ing the covers. They contained nothing but the 
bones. Two, however, contained two skeletons, one 
under the other. On the site of the school there was 
formerly an ancient chapel, called in the Statistical 
Account of 1795 St. Bernard’s, and in the Mew 
Statistical Account St. Bennet’s. But the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, in his book on Balnerino, calls the chapel 
St. Bonoe’s, which seems to have been the true dedi- 
cation, as it is so styled in a charter by James VI. 
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The ninety-sixth annual meeting of the NEWCASTLE 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES was held on January 27, 
the Duke of Northumberland, President, in the chair. 
The annual report referred to the excavations under- 
taken during the year at the site of the Roman city of 
Corstopitum (Corbridge). The results, it was stated, 
more than realized anticipations of the nature and 
character of this buried city. The fountain and its 


site, found in 1907 and afterwards filled in, was again 
uncovered. A continuance of the work from this 
centre has disclosed in the granaries lying to the west 
of it and in the massive masonry on its eastern side a 





series of buildings.in keeping with the magnitude of 
a large town. The fragmentary inscriptions and 
minor objects discovered, and the voussoirs, which 
enabled the investigators to reconstruct an entire arch, 
added their testimony to the story of the town. The 
work of the season culminated on October 10 in the 
discovery of a piece of folded lead, which was found 
to contain a gold ring and forty-eight gold coins. 
These ranged in date from the reign of Valentinianus 
(A.D. 364 to 375) to that of Magnus Maximus (A.D. 
383 to 388). ‘The President, in moving the adoption 
of the report, congratulated them on the satisfactory 
financial accounts. Referring to the find of gold 
coins at Corstopitum, he said that it was not entirely 
a selfish motive that induced him to put in a claim 
against the Government for the coins. It was right 
that anything of exceptional interest should go to the 
National Museum, but there were very many things 
which were of far more interest in their connection 
with the locality than they would be separated from 
the locality. The Rev. E. J. Taylor seconded the 
motion, which was agreed to. The Duke of North- 
umberland was re-elected president of the society. — 
Times, January 29. 
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The CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY met on 
January 19, when the Rev. F. G. Slater read a paper 
on ‘*Early Eighteenth - Century Brasses in Ince 
Church.’’ At the next meeting, on February 16, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Barber spoke on ‘‘ St. Plegmund 
and his Connection with Cheshire.’’ The lecturer 
first gave an account of King Alfred and his helpers 
in Church and State, then outlined the history of St. 
Plegmund—early life, adult tutor to Alfred, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, A.D. 890, his consecration at 
Rome, and second visit later to the Eternal City after 
Alfred’s death. The paper concluded with an estimate 
of St. Plegmund’s character and work, and a discus- 
sion of his connection with Plemstall and the well 
that bears his name. 


~ 2 


At the general meeting of the SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIEs, held on 
February 16 at Burlington House, Professor Percy 
Gardner presiding, Mr. P. N. Ure read a paper on 
‘¢ Further Excavations at Rhitsona in Beeotia.” Mr. 
Ure has recently been assisting Professor Burrows in 
excavations in the Ancient Greek Cemetery at Rhit- 
sona. He described and showed pictures of sixth- 
century pottery and figurines in the Bceotian 
geometric style, which had been found in the graves. 
He also showed pictures of vases and figurines of 
other styles found in the same graves, including 
various Proto- Corinthian, Corinthian, and_ sub- 
geometric types, ‘‘ Naucratite’’ ware, ‘* Rhodian ” 
glass, black figure on red and yellow grounds, in- 
cluding an cenochce with a new type of naval scene 
inscribed, white lecythus, ‘‘ archaic” statuette and 
protomai, many transitional vases, ‘‘cothons,’’ and 
allied types with ink-pot rims to prevent spilling.— 
Mr. W. C. F. Anderson also gave a paper on 
“ Amphipolis,” expressing the hope that the happy 
change in Turkish government would render it 
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possible before long to survey and excavate many 
important sites. The interest of the site of Amphi- 
polis was that it commanded the mouth of the 
Strymon and the approach to the sea from the fertile 
Philippi Valley. It was on the Via Egnatia, and on 
the Turkish post road, and here, he thought, if any- 
where, might be found remains of the pre-Grecian 
civilization of the Balkans, for it lay on the direct 
road to the sea from Bulgaria, and as the ‘‘ Nine 
Ways” must have been a place of barter and traffic. 
Mr. Anderson’s view is that Xerxes effectively occu- 
pied the valleys of the Hebrus, Strymon, and Axus. 
Malaria was the chief obstacle to excavation. 
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Other meetings have been the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY, on February 1, when Mr. R. A. 
Smith read a paper on ‘‘ The Santon Downham Hoard 
of Metal”; the BRIGHTON ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB 
on the same date, when Miss Russell Davies gave a 
very entertaining lecture on ‘‘ Some Aspects of Life in 
the Middle Ages”; the GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Soci:.Ty on January 21; the East RIDING ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society, and the annual meeting of the 
SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, both on 
January 19 ; the annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on January 29 ; the con- 
versazione of the BucKs ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
on January 28; the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN So- 
CIETY on February 2; the annual meeting of the 
KILDARE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on February 5 ; 
and the YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND YORK 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on February 9, when the 
Rev. Dr. Solloway gave an erudite paper on the 
**Romano-British Bishops of York.” 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD. By Thomas 
Garner and Arthur Stratton. Part II. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 1908. Pp. 63 to 108 of text and 
65 folio plates in strong portfolio. Price 42s. 

For a general account of the sumptuous and monu- 
mental work, of which the second part lies before us, 
we must refer the reader to our notice of the first part 
in the Antiguary for July last. Its successor fully 
deserves all the praise that was bestowed upon the 
opening part, The collotype plates are wonderfully 
good. They reproduce with the greatest delicacy 
and faithfulness every intricate detail, every bit of 
time-touched architectural beauty, of the splendid old 

Tudor houses that are amongst the most cherished 

glories of our country. As a mere picture-book these 


portfolios can hardly be rivalled. Few, even of the 
most vagrant hunters after things old and beautiful, 
can have seen more than a part of the many relics of 
the building work of Tudor days here brought together. 
In the part before us are four more plates—there 
were two in the first part—of Compton Wynyates, 
plates of Layer Marney (3), Sutton Place (3), Cowdray 
(2), Hengrave Hall (2, making 4 in all), Haddon 
Hall (2 of 4), and others known to fame; but there 
are also delightful views of many less well-known 
houses, such as Daneway (Gloucestershire), Chant- 
marle (Dorset), Winterbourne Anderson (Dorset), 
Great Cressingham (Norfolk), the Ley, Weobley, 
and various others. Eighteen of the plates be- 
long to the Detail Series. These, with their 
sketches and measured drawings of gatchouses, 
chimney-stacks, panels, chimney-pieces, windows, 
etc., will be valued by all architects and serious 
students. The text, which describes with sufficient 
historical and architectural detail the buildings illus- 
trated, also abounds in smaller illustrations from 
sketches and photographs which are extremely 
attractive. 

Mr. Batsford has published many beautiful books, 
but he has issued nothing finer than this noble 
collection. 


* * * 

Tue Art OF Huntinc. By William Twici. First 
issued by Sir Henry Dryden in 1844. With 
THE CRAFT OF VENERY and a translation of 
La CHASSE DU CERF. Edited by Alice Dryden. 
Illustrations. Northampton: William Mark, 
1908. Small 4to., pp. xii, 163. Price 15s. net. 

Although the late Sir Henry Dryden’s edition of 

The Art of Hunting, by Twici, huntsman to King 

Edward II., was originally issued so long ago as 

1844, the value of his notes on old English hunting 

remains unimpaired, and Miss Dryden has been well 

advised in issuing this reprint, to which she has added 
some further notes of her own. To the reprint of 

Twici the editor has appended a translation of the 

oldest French treatise on hunting, Za Chasse du 

Cerf, taken from Sir Henry Dryden’s manuscript, 

corrected, and now for the first time printed, and 

also, in Zhe Craft of Venery, a \ate version of a 

translation of Twici, with additions. Miss Dryden 

in her preface gives a few biographical and biblio- 
graphical particulars concerning Twici, and the 
volume is rounded off with a list of sepulchral monu- 
ments on which are figures in hunting costume, or 
with horns, or with bows and arrows ; a bibliography 
of printed books in English and French upon hunting 
written before 1800; and a good index. It will thus 
be seen that Miss Dryden has prepared with charac- 
teristic thoroughness a particularly desirable book. 
No student of the ancient craft of venery can afford to 
neglect Sir Henry Dryden’s valuable notes and com- 
ments on Twici’s text; and in this well-printed 
volume, bound in comely white buckram, they are 
presented in convenient form with the other useful 
aids we have named, and illustrated by Sir Henry 

Dryden’s eleven original drawings, and three ad- 

ditional plates, two of them—hart-hunting and the 

death of the boar—from fifteenth-century manuscripts, 
and the other a reproduction of a drawing of the 

Glinton effigy. 
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MEMORIALS OF OLD SUFFOLK. Edited by V. B. 
Redstone, F.R.Hist.S. Many _ illustraticns. 
London : Bemrose and Sons, Lid., 1908. Demy 
8vo., pp. xiv, 288. Price 15s. net. 

In the preparation cf this volume Mr. Redstone 
has been inspired by the desire to rouse in Suffolk 
folk, who have shown themselves regrettably slow to 
appreciate the importance and interest of the fart 
their county has played in the past, a love for the 
story of their county’s history, and to create a desize 
for further knowledge. The bcok is well calculated 
to produce the desired cffect. The numter of con- 
tributors is fewer than has been usual in previous 
issues of the Memorials Series, but that is because 
the editor supplies no less than eight chapteis from 


steads,” a particularly attractive chapter, by Mr. R. W. 
Maitlard; and ‘‘ Framlingham Castle,” a paper 
which, though decidedly good, is of somewhat dis- 
proportionate length, by Mr. F. S. Stevenson. The 
volume is pleasantly illustrated, and is well worthy of 
its place among the ccunty ‘‘ Memorials.’’ 

x * 

FonTs AND Font Covers. By Francis Bond. 
Illustrated by 426 photographs and drawings. 
London: Henry /rowde, 1908. Demy 8vo., 
Fp. xvi, 347. Price 12s. net. 

‘* At last !” will be the gratified exclamation of not 

a few ecclesiologists who become the happy possessors 

of this fine bcok. ‘‘ Paley” kas been almost the only 

book of a general kind on fonts for so many years— 








his cwn pen. These ceal with the county’s early 
history, from Roman to Nerman days, with ‘‘ Riots 


more than sixty—that it scems surprising that Mr. 
Bord was not anticipated long ago. However, at 





NORMAN FONT AT FINCHAM, NORFOLK, 


and Ruins’’—a graphic description of risings by 
burgesses and by peasantry, and a sketch of some 
remaining ecclesiastical ruins—and with matters so 
diverse as the erosion of the Suffolk coast, superstition 
and witchcraft (the vile Hopkins was responsible for 
some horrible doings), and ‘‘ The Chaucers of Suffolk,” 
in which valuable fresh matter relating to the Chaucer 
family is given, gathered from the Ipswich borough 
records. In a valuable paper on ‘‘The Abbey of 
St. Edmunds and its Customary,’’ Dr. Cox makes 
excellent use of a manuscript hitherto practically 
unnoticed ;.he also calls attention to the wealth of 
manuscript material relating to the great Benedictine 
abbey which still awaits examination and sifting at 
the hands of students. Among the papers by other 
contributors are ‘‘ Orford Castle,’’ by Messrs. B. J. 
Balding and P. Turaer; “Some East Suffolk Home- 





last we have before us a book in which the subject 
is competently treated and lavishly illustrated. In 
the earlier chapters Mr. Bond traces the process of 
development or shrinkage from the great baptistery 
tank to the latter-day font, and to the miserable 
earthenware bowls and trumpery metal basins: that 
have in some places done duty for baptismal purposes. 
The tub-shaped font in which infant immersion could 
still be practise]; the same mounted on legs—a 
change probably made for convenience; further 
elevation by the elongation of the pedestal, whether 
a single support or several pillars; the adoption of 
the chalice form of font, introduced by the quattro- 
cento artists of Italy, which thus, as Mr. Bond points 
out, “‘ connected together in beautiful symbolism the 
two great primitive sacraments’’; and the seventeenth- 
century abandonment of the font for the supposedly 
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more Protestant pewter or earthenware bowl or basin 

—these are some of the stages of the process which 

Mr. Bond rapidly describes. In the second part 

fonts are classified by symbolism, by their appendages 

and accessories, by their material, position, and 
inscriptions. The third part deals chronologically 
and historically with fonts from the point of view 
of design and structure; while a short fourth part 
discusses “‘ Fcnt Covers.” It will thus be seen that 
the ground is adequately covered. Mr. Bond is 
perhaps at his best in the third part, when discussing 

Norman and thirteenth-century fonts ; but the whole 

of the book is thoroughly good. 

An Index Locorum, filling twenty-eight pages, and 
capitally arranged, so as to give references not only to 
text and illustrations, but also the source of the latter, 
an Index Rerum, and a brief bibliography, which in 
a volume of such permament value might have been 
more fully done, complete this most welcome volume. 
A few slips are to be expected. The illustration of 
Swymbridge font on p. 302 does not tally with the 
description of its position on p. 89. The prisoners 
shut up in Burford Church, when one of them, 
Anthony Sedley, scratched his name on the font, 
were not Royalists, as stated on p. 117, but Puritans 
—‘‘ Levellers ””—mutineers from the Parliament forces. 
But these are trifles. 

Of the illustrations it is difficult to speak too highly. 
More than 400 in number, they are of bewildering 
variety, and illustrate every form and phase of the 
subject. By the courtesy of the publisher we are able 
to reproduce one as an example on this page. It 
shows the rude Norman font at Fincham, Norfolk, 
set on late supports, with arcaded sides. On one 
side are shown the Magi; Mr. Bond remarks that 
‘*the artist, having depicted one of the Magi, was 
entirely satisfied with the result, and made the other 
two exact replicas.” Among the subjects represented 
on other sides of this remarkable font are ‘‘a very 
primitive Adam and Eve ”; the Nativity in itssimplest 
form—‘‘a manger with the Babe, the heads only of 
an ox and ass above, and a big star”; and an ‘‘ ex- 
traordinarily rude representation of the dove descend- 
ing on the head of Christ, or perhaps of a catechu- 
men.”’ 

* kK * 

THE ELDER OR PoETIC EppA. Part I.: The 
Mythological Poems. Edited and _ translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Olive Bray. 
Illustrated- by W. G. Collingwood. Printed for 
the Viking Club, 1908. Small 4to., pp. Ixxx, 
327, Price 15s. net. 

This well-printed and beautifully produced book, 
which reaches us from the publishing house of Mr. 
David Nutt, is the second volume in the “ Translation 
Series” of the Viking Club—a club which collects 
and publishes lore of various kinds and degrees of 
importance relative to the lands of the North, with 
all the enthusiasm of youth and Scandinavian energy. 
The Edda, here in part translated, is commonly 
known as Saemund’s Edda, from the name of an Ice- 
landic scholar of the twelfth century, who, however, had 
no part in its composition. The earliest manuscripts 
are of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but the 
mythical and heroic lays which compose the Edda 
are of much earlier date. The volume before us 


contains the mythical lays only. These are by 
various hands, are of different dates, and are mostly 
obscure. Many scholars, especially those of Germany, 
have theorized regarding the myths revealed or sug- 
gested in these difficult lays, and have sought to give 
them this or the other interpretation. Miss Bray, in 
the long and valuable introduction prefixed to her 
translatior, discusses very temperately and with well- 
balanced judgment the problems presented by the 
setting and meaning of the mythological lays. The 
Icelandic original is printed page by page with the 
translation, which has had the benefit of suggestions 
and corrections by several well-known Scandinavian 
scholars, and Miss Bray has further laid students 
under a debt of obligation by adding a bibliography, 
and indexes to both text and translation. Each lay 
or story is headed by spirited and decorative drawings 
by Professor Collingwood. 


* * * 

‘* Saint” GILBERT: The Story of Gilbert White 
and Selborne. By J. C. Wright. With eight 
illustrations. London: iliot Stock [1908]. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 90. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Selborne literature grows apace. Mr. Wright 
wields a practised pen, and this little volume of ap- 
preciation and description is pleasantly written. The 
village itself and its objects of interest ; White’s 
personality and friends and pets and work—these are 
the themes on which the author chats readably, though 
he has nothing new to say, nor, indeed, anything that 
specially needed saying. But the lovers of White are 
legion, and to many of them Mr. Wright’s pages will 
be pleasingly suggestive as well as reminiscent. The 
illustrations are from photographs of Selborne and its 
familiar scenes—the Plestor and the Hanger, church 
and cottages, and the like. The book is prettily pro- 


duced. 

* *k * 

ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. By J. Charles Wall. 
With sixty-nine illustrations from photographs 
and plans. London: Zalbot, 1908. Fcap. 8vo., 
pp. viii, 143. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This handy volume in 7he Antiquaries’ Frimers, 
would be a good pocket companion for a tramp in any 
countryside district where some defensive earthwork 
survives to recall the life of our early ancestors. As 
Mr. Wall confesses, the subject is a large one, and 
true knowledge difficult ; but he has gathered a fund 
of data for the problems of old stockades, camps, 
dene-holes, rings, and mounts, which make such 
features on the face of England. The definitions and 
the diagrams all help to make the study of the sub- 
ject scientific, which is as it should be. ‘* Gedding 
Hall” is a strange frontispiece to the volume, and 
no reference in the index suggests an explanation. 
Moreover, the volume lacks a table of contents. 


* kK * 

HIistoRICAL STUDIES RELATING CHIEFLY TO 
STAFFORDSHIRE, By J. L. Cherry and Karl 
Cherry. Stafford: 7. and C. Mort, Lid., 1908. 
Royal 8vo., pp. iv, 109. Price §s. 

This well - printed volume contains a series of 
papers, disconnected save for the link with the 
county, describing or discussing episodes in the 
history of Staffordshire. In the first Mr. J. L. 
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Cherry claims that Stafford was founded in the eighth 
century, by tracing the history of the local reverence for 
St. Bertelin. All the available material, historical 
and legendary, relating to the saint is brought 
together and lucidly set forth, and Mr. Cherry makes 
out an arguable case. In another paper the probable 
pre-Roman origin of Bury Ring, near Stafford, is 
shown, and Mr. Cherry makes a sensible suggestion 
as to excavatory work by the local Field Club. If 
this is undertaken, the Club will be well advised to 
place the work under the supervision and control of 
one qualified archeologist having practical acquaint- 
ance with digging of the kind here needed. In 
‘*Some Saints of Staffordshire’’ Mr. Karl Cherry 
makes a laudable attempt ‘‘to straighten out the 
confused records of the Anglo-Saxon saints of the 
county.’’ St. Chad is the most notable of the com- 
pany ; but not the least interesting to some readers 
will be St. Modwenna, a name suggestive of Hawker 
and his Morwenstow. Mr. K. Cherry contributes 
several readable papers on seventeenth-century sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Tixall Hall and Titus Oates ’’ is a good and 
careful study, with information from original docu- 
ments concerning the sufferings of Staffordshire 
Catholics ; ‘‘ The Hero of Hopton Heath”; ‘‘ The 
Capture of Eccleshall Castle,” from a contemporary 
record; and ‘‘ Boscobel Literature: Some Recent 
Finds,” which scarcely justifies its claim to shed 
**new light upon the whole drama, and upon its 
sequel when the fugitive King had reached France.’’ 
Other studies are ‘‘ Light and Shade on Cannock 
Chase,’’ by Mr. Karl Cherry, and a comparison by 
his father between the characteristics of King Alfred 
and Queen Victoria. On the whole, the contents of 
the volume are the product of genuinely careful work, 
and are marked by considerable research. The 
Staffordshire library is decidedly the richer by the 
labours of Mr. Cherry and his son ; but we wish they 
had given their book an index—it deserves it. 


* kK x 
THE CHURCHYARD SCRIBE. By Alfred Stapleton. 
Walton-on-Thames: C. 4. Bernau, 1908. 
16mo., pp. 106. Price 2s, 6d. net. 

The increasing attention now being given to the 
transcribing and recording of monumental inscriptions 
makes the appearance of this bright little book par- 
ticularly timely. Mr. Stapleton treats his subject in 
three sections: On Recording the Inscriptions in a 
Churchyard or Burial-Ground; Hints on Reading 
Apparently Illegible Inscriptions; Typical and 
Authentic Examples. The directions given are plain 
and practical; the hints and suggestions are based 
on experience, and are valuable accordingly ; while 
the examples in the third section are well selected, 
and fittingly point the moral and adorn the tale of the 
preceding pages. Mr. Stapleton has produced a 
useful little manual, which should be in the hands of 
all who propose to work at the transcribing and re- 
cording of churchyard inscriptions. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE History OF KETTERING. 
By Frederick W. Bull. Illustrated. Kettering: 
Northants Printing and Publishing Co., Lid., 
1908. Royal 8vo., pp. viii, 69. Price 2s, 6d. net. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since Mr. Bull 
published his History of Ketlering ; and he now issues 





a supplement, ranging in size with the original volume, 
which embodies additional matter regarding the past 
and some fresh notes on the history of recent years. 
As regards the past, fresh evidence has come to light 
of life in the neighboushood of the town in the 
Bronze Age and in Roman and Saxon times. One 
of the illustrations is a fine plate of cinerary urns, 
part of a very large find, discovered in 1903 with 
sundry bronze and bone implements. Supplementary 
matter is also given in regard to ecclesiastical history 
—Church and Noncontormist—local government, 
charities, etc. Sketches of some local families and 
worthies of note conclude a volume which is indis- 
pensable to all possessors of the orginal Héstory, and 
in itself is a useful addition to the Northamptonshire 
library. The illustrations are chiefly from old maps 
and views of the town and its buildings, and give the 
book an additional attraction for topographers, 
* x x 

THe A.D. INFINITUM CALENDAR. From _ the 

year I A.D., ad infinitum. Liverpool: Collin 

and Irene, 131, St. Domingo Road. Folding 

card 10} by 5 inches. Price 3d. 

This extremely ingenious compilation consists of 
four short tables which contain the months, days of 
the month, and all years from 1 to 2,000, divided 
between the hundreds in one table and the tens and 
units in another, and all arranged in seven lines. 
The four items of a date being given and found in 
the four tables, the key numbers to each of them will 
be found in the first column, and the sum of these 
key numbers to be found in the last table gives the 
day of the week. All allowance is made for leap 
years and for the omitted days in September, 1752 ; 
but the whole arrangement is so simple as to be 
understood in five minutes, and applied almost at a 
glance, 

It is always of interest, and sometimes of impor- 
tance, to a writer to know the day of the week on 
which some event took place, and many are curious 
to know on which day of the week they were born. 
Should, however, they be fatalists, they are advised 
not to consult these tables, lest they should disclose 
the fact that this was a Friday, a day most un- 
fortunate to many, as we find, on reference to 
Townsend’s Manual, and Haydn’s Index, by the aid 
of this Calendar, that Louis XVI. was born, George 
Villiers stabbed, King Murat shot, and Dr. Dodd 
hanged, all on a Friday. To all engaged in his- 
torical research or other literary work, as well as to 
the business man who may want to know the day of 
the week when a date will occur a year or two hence, 
the Calendar will be invaluable.—J. T. P. 


*x* kK x 
The London County Council have issued an excellent 
Handbook to the Weapons of War and the Chase in 
the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill. Written by 
the Curator, Dr. H. S. Harrison, and edited by Dr. 
A. C. Haddon, it gives in over seventy well-filled 
pages, for the trifling sum of 2d., what is not merely 
a guide to the fine collection at Forest Hill, but 
really a capital classified summary and description of 
weapons used in the land, missiles thrown by hand, 
and missiles thrown or discharged by means of an 
apparatus. There are two good plates—one of spear- 
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throwers, the other of clubs and maces. —From Hull 
Museum come Nos. 56, 57, and 58 of its ‘* Publica- 
tions” (price 1d. each). No. 56 is the Quarterly 
Record of Additions, No. xxvii., which contains, 
besides what the title indicates, an address by Mr. 
T. Sheppard on ‘‘ The Evolutivn of Hull,” and a 
note on *‘ The Story of Haltemprice Priory.’ No. 57 
is the Annual Report for 1908, chronicling abundant 
activity and much solid progress; while No. 58 has a 
catalogue of the ‘‘ Lether’’ collection of fossils, and 
a note by Mr. Sheppard on ‘‘ A Specimen of Zryon 
Antiquus, Broderip, from the Yorkshire Lias.’’ 
* *k * 

Mr. W. B. Gerish, of Bishop’s Stortford, has issued, 
price ts., 4 Hand-list to the Surnames represented by 
Inscriptions in the Hundred of Edwinstree, in the 
County of Hertford. These surnames number some 
800, and genealogists will find this well-arranged list 


useful. 

* * * 
The Zssex Review, January, reached us too late for 
notice last month. The first article is a good outline 
of ‘‘ The Place of Essex in Early English History,” 
by Mr. Eliot Howard. Among the other contents, 
which well sustain the magazine’s reputation as one 
of the best of local periodicals, are articles on 
‘* Edward Benlowes,” the seventeenth-century versi- 
fier of Finchingfield, by Dr. Andrew Clark; ‘‘ The 
Manor of Camsix, Felsted,” by Mr. John French ; 
and ‘‘ The Passing of the Dedham Lectureship,” by 
Rev. C. A. Jones. The Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Archeological Journal, January, is also belated. In 
one of his excellent architectural articles Mr. C. E. 
Keyser gives an account of the remarkable church at 
South Moreton, Berks, illustrated by eleven fine 
photographic plates. Other papers are ‘‘ Notes on 
Steventon,” by Mr. Walter Money; ‘‘ The Stapleton 
Brass at Ipsden, Oxon,” by the Rev. J. E. Field; 
‘The Manor-Houses of Sutton Courtenay,” by the 
Rev. P. H. Ditchfield ; and ‘‘ White Waltham and 
Shottesbrook ia the Middle Ages,” by the Rev. F. T. 
Wethered. The Zast Anglian, January, makes an 
excellent beginning of its thirteenth volume with 
much valuable matter, hitherto unprinted. All anti- 
quaries interested in the Eastern Counties should 
support this most useful magazine, of which the 
possible stoppage from lack of support is feared. 

*x* kK * 
The Architectural Review, January, abounds with 
illustrations and notes of professional interest. Of 
wider appeal is a finely illustrated first article on 
Lecce, the little-known city of many architectural 
attractions in the remote ‘‘heel” of Italy, by Mr. 
Martin Shaw Briggs. The February issue contains a 
second Lecce paper, and the first part of an account 
of the ‘‘ Imperial Mosques of Constantinople,’’ both 
liberally illustrated. The Zxfert, January, has good 
illustrations, with brief notes, of mazer bowls, fans, 
old chessmen, ancient keys, Bartolozzi prints, and 
various other things old and curious. The February 
number has, ¢¢er alia, illustrated accounts of Giffords 
Hall, Suffolk, and of the chained library in the Royal 
Grammar School, Guildford. We have also received 
Rivista d /talia; January, and the American Anti- 
quarian, November and December. 


Correspondence. 


—p>>——__ 
MAXFIELD. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Can any person tell me where Maxfield is? It is 
mentioned in a letter in my possession from Ralph 
Godwin, dated Worcester, February 7, 1645. and 
addressed to Prince Rupert. It is mentioned in the 
following sentence: ‘‘ The Lord Ashtely is returned, 
and after the relief of Maxfield pursued the Rebels 
and took two pieces of Ordnance. Some of them got 
into a Church, and maintained the steeple until they 
were fired out.” 

JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 

Hatch House, Tisbury, 

Wilts, 
January 27, 1909. 
THE LETTER “A.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

As the origin of A was a bird and its cry, it 
appears probable that the origin of B was the well- 
known insect and its cry. 

Crossley, Redhill, A. We. Vauuem, 

Surrey, 
February 1, 1909. 
BOSHAM CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Can any of your readers kindly inform me, if any 
of the Saxon work is still in the church at Bosham, 
depicted on the Bayeux Tapestry? , 


Solentia, 
Yarmouth, I.W. 
DUTCH TILES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

When did the use of these for the sides of fireplaces 
come into fashion, and go out? John André, writing 
to Miss Anna Seward, October 19, 1769, said: ‘‘ Pray 
keep me a place [round the hearth], but you have 
Dutch tiles . . . so let Moses or Aaron or Balaam’s 
ass be my representative.’’ 


Harry Guy. 


R. B. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. Ne 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








